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RETRENCHMENT IN SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


There has developed throughout the nation an insistent demand 
that the cost of government be reduced. There can be no denial of 
the fact that there have been extravagance and inefficiency in the 
expenditure of public funds. It is even more obvious that the bur- 
dens of taxation have become too great to be supported by an an- 
tiquated and inequitable tax system. The general public has become 
critical, skeptical, perhaps somewhat resentful, in its attitude to- 
ward public expenditures. In many communities the officials re- 
sponsible for fiscal policy, instead of attacking extravagances, in- 
efficiency, and an unworkable tax system, have met the demand for 
retrenchment by the simple expedient of a more or less general re- 
duction of expenditures. In many communities, moreover, the 
schools have been required to bear a disproportionate share of the re- 
duction in the cost of government. There seems to be a widespread 
popular feeling that the schools of this country have been undertak- 
ing too ambitious a program and that many items in this program 
may be eliminated without any serious social consequences. The fol- 
lowing editorial published in the Boston Herald expresses the point 
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of view of those who are demanding further retrenchment in school 
expenditures. 


The Herald’s news story yesterday morning that the cost of educating a pupil 
in Fall River has been reduced to $72.44 from the $109.33 of 1929 and that the 
average in thirty-nine Massachusetts cities is $103.82, raises again the general 
question of school expense. The problem is serious and vexatious. Some progress 
has been made, but a great deal more is necessary. When the educators and the 
legislators come to realize the need of further savings in every department, our 
school and other budgets will show a decrease which would have appeared sensa- 
tional in any other period. 

The commonwealth and the local communities have built up an educational 
system which is perhaps superior to anything elsewhere in this country or 
abroad. We have had on the whole a good return from our outlay, but we cannot 
afford it any longer. Educators disagree among themselves as to what consti- 
tutes a frill and what a necessity is, but they all admit that our education is over- 
embroidered. 

They disagree, too, as to standards, saying that Newton or Brookline or Win- 
chester may properly maintain a more elaborate scheme than Revere or Chelsea 
or Fall River. Obviously, that is correct. When all the differences of the ex- 
perts are given proper consideration, however, the fact remains that education 
is now costing us too much. We have referred often to the nautical training 
ship and to the excessive number of normal schools. Specific illustrations of the 
same kind could be found readily in most towns and cities. Certainly waste has 
abounded here in Boston. 

The task is one of ways and means. No intelligent man would go at it ham- 
mer and tongs, but that is likely to be the result unless the educators and legis- 
lators take hold of the subject and go at it vigorously. The difficulties are many, 
with legislators trying to retain everything which their own districts now have, 
and with mayors and school committees reluctant to act voluntarily 

Educators themselves ought now to be considering the whole broad question 
carefully. Their leadership and prestige are at stake. They might tell us 
whether the savings should be brought about by increasing teacher loads, 
shortening the school year, reducing salaries, abolishing kindergartens, scaling 
down building appropriations, or by a combination of all. They should be able 
to outline tentatively a comprehensive readjustment to financial realities and to 
show us how to attain a maximum of economy with a minimum loss of efficiency 
in state, city, and town schooling. 


A very different point of view is held by Robert M. Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chicago. In a recent address before 
the Rotary Club of Chicago, President Hutchins made a statement 
of such timely significance as to warrant quotation at length. The 
statement as here quoted was published in the New York Times. 
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Most of the higher learning in America is carried on in tax-supported state 
universities. The situation of all these public institutions is now so critical that, 
unless there is some change in the attitude or condition of our people, there is 
indeed very little hope for the continuation of that higher learning which is my 
theme. 

The principal function of the private universities in the educational system 
is to provide the leadership or the recklessness which shows the public institu- 
tions what they should or should not attempt. They have led the way in re- 
search and in educational experiment and have demonstrated to the legislatures 
that it is a good thing for the community to pay professors a living wage. 

Such payment is not charity which the professors should accept with humility 
and reward with silence on controversial issues. It is an investment in intelli- 
gence. The private universities have struggled to maintain the right of the 
scholar to exercise his intelligence even though it led him to criticize established 
policies or institutions. Their example has enabled most state universities to 
take the same position, with infinite profit to their states. 

These spiritual values the private universities will always have for the educa- 
tional system as a whole. But their income, like that of other aggregations of 
capital, is now so much diminished that they cannot hold out much longer in 
their effort to present education and research in their proper economic perspec- 
tive. 

Our people must, therefore, themselves believe that tax-supported education 
and research are important and must themselves determine to protect them. 
At the present time the ordinary American gives little evidence of any such be- 
lief or any such determination. We hear instead that the cost of government 
must be reduced. 

Now, I do not believe that in the long run the cost of government can be re- 
duced, or should be reduced, or will be reduced. Certain costs of government 
could and should be reduced. The total cost of government could and should 
be redistributed, with certain items increased and other items eliminated. 

The increases that we may expect in federal taxes to support the social serv- 
ices and to provide for the relief of the destitute are far greater than any reduc- 
tions that can be accomplished by tinkering with bureaus. Even the savings that 
would come from a reduction in the army and navy and from limiting aid from 
the Veterans’ Bureau to those who deserve it would be swallowed up by the new 
obligations which the federal government must assume as a result of the col- 
lapse of our industrial system. 

Take the case of public education alone. The principal difficulty that our 
schools have had to face until this depression has been the tremendous increase 
in the number of pupils. This has been caused by the advance of the legal age 
for going into industry and the impossibility of finding a job even when the 
legal age has been reached. In view of the technological improvements in the 
last few years, business will require in the future proportionately fewer workers 
than ever before. 
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The result will be still further elevation of the legal age for going into employ- 
ment and still further difficulty in finding employment when that age has been 
attained. If we cannot put our children to work, we must put them in school. 

We may also be quite confident that the present trend toward a shorter day 
and a shorter week will be maintained. We have developed and shall continue 
to have a new leisure class. Already the public agencies for adult education are 
swamped by the tide that has swept over them since the depression began. They 
will be little better off when it is over. Their support must come from the tax- 
payer. 

It is surely too much to hope that these increases in the cost of public educa- 
tion can be borne by the local communities. They cannot care for the present 
restricted and inadequate system of public education. The local communities 
have failed in their efforts to cope with unemployment. They cannot expect 
to cope with public education on the scale on which we must attempt it. The 
answer to the problem of unemployment has been federal relief. The answer to 
the problem of public education must be much the same. 

And properly so. If there is one thing in which the citizens of all parts of the 
country have an interest, it is in the decent education of the citizens of all parts 
of the country. 

Upon this common interest rests the whole theory of our popular institutions. 
Our income tax now goes in part to keep our neighbors alive. It must go in part 
as well to make our neighbors intelligent. We are now attempting to preserve 
the present generation through federal relief of the destitute. Only a people 
determined to ruin the next generation will refuse such federal funds for public 
education as may be required. 

Federal assistance to public education will not, of course, lighten the burden of 
the states and local communities. Their educational expenditures will increase, 
too. If, in an emergency like the one we are enjoying in Chicago, it is necessary 
to reduce them temporarily, there is one way to do it and only one. Let the duly 
constituted representatives of the community determine how much it can afford 
to spend on education. Then give the educational administration authority to 
determine what specific changes and reductions should be made to bring expendi- 
tures within income. 

I am willing to concede, therefore, that the total sum which any community 
may be able to spend on public education this year or next may have to be re- 
duced. If so, the community should determine how much it can spend; the 
educational administration should determine the manner of spending. 

But by this concession I do not mean to imply that I think even a temporary 
reduction in educational expenditures is a good thing. In so far as economy 
means efficiency it is of course beneficial. Economy may mean that to other 
governmental agencies. It may mean that to certain school systems if it can 
eliminate the expenditures forced upon the schools by politicians seeking jobs 
for their friends. 

But in general the schools of America are undernourished rather than too 
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richly fed. For years we have been struggling to secure a decent salary level 
for teachers. We have done this, not because we are sentimental about teachers, 
but because we have realized dimly the importance of education and have tried 
to get intelligent people to go into it as their life-work. 

Now, the easy way to save money is to reduce salaries. It requires no thought, 
no effort, no reorganization. It can be done by anybody who understands the 
rudiments of arithmetic. 

But it is, in my opinion, the stupidest and most short-sighted means of cut- 
ting the costs of education. We wish to make the teaching profession attractive 
by adequate and secure compensation. We shall never have a respectable edu- 
cational system until we have accomplished this aim. 

We defeat this aim if we reduce salaries. And in addition we miss the only ad- 
vantage of this depression, the opportunity to increase efficiency through house- 
cleaning and reorganization, the opportunity in short to give better education at 
lower cost. A policy of salary reduction will indeed produce a lower cost; it will 
produce also a poorer education, now and in the future. 

This country is still the richest in the world. For the things it ought to have 
it can well afford to pay. But it cannot get the money through an antiquated 
and iniquitous taxing system. As long as the preposterous general property tax 
is the chief source of local revenues, we shall be unable to meet the demands 
which our civilization inevitably places on local governments. As long as a per- 
son who does not own real estate but has an excellent income may make no con- 
tribution whatever to the support of these units, while the farmer, who owns 
real estate but gets no income at all, sees his property sold for taxes, we may ex- 
pect to hear that the cost of government must be reduced. 


The general policy advocated by President Hutchins with respect 
to the support of public education is sound, and its adoption is in- 
evitable unless there is to be a fundamental change in the nature of 
American society. The fact is that the expansion of American educa- 
tion during the past few decades has been brought about by certain 
social and economic changes in American life over which the school 
people themselves have had very little control. Taxpayers may be 
able temporarily to reduce school expenditures, but the public will 
soon discover that the services which it requires of the schools can- 
not be rendered without an increased expenditure of funds. 


CHILD LABOR AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


During the past two decades there has been a marked tendency 
in this country to close the doors of industry to children and young 


« For a discussion of these changes the reader is referred to an editorial published in 
the Elementary School Journal in December, 1931, on pages 248-50. 
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persons. The rapid expansion of industry during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century resulted in the gainful employment of a con- 
siderable percentage of the children between the ages of ten and fif- 
teen. By 1910, however, industry seems to have discovered that the 
employment of young children was no longer profitable. Moreover, 
the operation of compulsory-education and child-labor legislation 
has been such as to reduce the number of children gainfully em- 
ployed. In practically all the states the age at which children may 
enter industry has been raised within the past two decades, and 
compulsory-education laws require that children attend school for a 
longer period than formerly. 

The extent to which the employment of young children in this 
country has declined since 1910 may be seen from the following 
table. 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN TEN TO FIFTEEN YEARS 
OF AGE EMPLOYED IN ALL OCCUPATIONS* 
Census Year Percentage Employed 


* The data for the years 1880 to 1920 are taken from Children in eens 
Occupations at the Fourteenth Census of the United States, RP. 12. Washington: 
Bureau of the Census, pny os of Commerce, 1924. The data for 1930 
are from a news release of National Child Labor Committee. 


Moreover, in recent years a marked deckne in the employment of 
children at the upper age levels has taken place. In 1920, for ex- 
ample, 44.7 per cent of the children sixteen and seventeen years of 
age were employed, whereas in 1930 only 31.7 per cent of the chil- 
dren in this age group were employed 

It is obvious, of course, that the exclusion of children from indus- 
try has been one of the causes of the rapid expansion of American 
education. The schools have been forced to adjust their program to 
meet the needs of those young persons who could not be absorbed 
into industry. The result has been not only an expanded enrolment 
but an enriched curriculum. With the rapid advance of technology, 
young persons will, in all probability, find it increasingly difficult 
to secure employment. The school is the one institution which soci- 
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ety may employ to safeguard its youth in a period of rapid economic 
and industrial reorganization. 


UNWISE REDUCTIONS IN EXPENDITURES FOR TEXTBOOKS 


The following statement was published in the United States Daily. 


While school budgets generally throughout the country have sustained reduc- 
tions during the last year, this has been especially marked in the budgets for 
textbooks, ranging in this field about 20 per cent below normal, according to an 
oral statement October 18 by Dr. William John Cooper, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. 

Warning against extreme cutting of available funds for the purchase of books 
was given by Dr. Cooper, who pointed out that though budgets for other school 
necessities are but 8 to 10 per cent below normal, those for textbooks are prac- 
tically double this reduction. 

The Commissioner emphasized the essential part played by the textbook in 
the schools and the danger to be found in restricting it in too great proportion. 
“Schools will have to begin immediately to provide more money for textbooks,” 
he said, “‘and to discontinue their reductions in that field. 

“Schools have been cutting their textbook budgets to such an extent that 
they are finding a supply only of old books on their hands,” he continued. ‘Such 
books are not only disheartening to the pupils but also are discouraging to use, 
with, perhaps, a page gone here and a map gone there. It is apparent that the 
schools cannot continue to cut funds for this item and will have to pick up again 
in their expenditures for texts.” 

Dr. Cooper pointed out that not a great saving can be accomplished by cutting 
the budget for textbooks since they represent an item of only about 3 per cent 
of the total school expenditures. He stressed the handicap that restriction in this 
field brings about. 

Normally budgets for textbooks are none too generous, he stated, and by 
extreme reduction the work of teachers is seriously hampered and educational 
benefit is being taken away from the children which ordinarily they would get 
from their school attendance. 

School boards, the Commissioner of Education continued, have the duty of 
seeing that no “penny-wise, pound-foolish” policy is carried out and of seeing 
that the teacher, who today because of inability of the boards to increase the 
personnel is carrying an added “‘pupil’’ load, is provided with adequate books 
to carry on instruction. The need under these circumstances is for more school 
books, he said, so that the pupils may do more of their work with less direction. 


IMPLIED AUTHORITY OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION TO 
EMPLOY NURSES, DENTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS 


In a recent case decided by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
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Court), it was held that the Board of Education of Bowling Green . 
had the implied authority to employ a school nurse “‘to inspect the 

children in the public schools of the city, their physical health and 

conditions, and to confer with their parents confidentially in regard 

to the physical or other defects that interfered or threatened to 

interfere with their school work.” The statute governing the case 

provided that the board should “‘have power to expend all moneys 

in the interest of the public schools of the city.” The following para- 

graphs are quoted from the opinion of the court. 


The quoted clauses of Sec. 3474 and 3478 grant plenary power to the board of 
education to appropriate the school funds of the city for whatsoever purpose 
that may be deemed by it, in its sound discretion, to be for the interest of the 
public schools. The power so conferred upon it is abridged by Sec. 3478 Ky. 
Statutes, to the extent that it declares the school funds “shall be dedicated to 
the use of the public schools.” In its intendment, Sec. 3474 is identical with the 
limitation imposed by Sec. 184 of the constitution. Both the statutory grant of 
power and this limitation upon its power govern the board when it determines an 
object or purpose for which an appropriation is made by it, and such appropria- 
tion, where it is made for an object or purpose not named in the statutes, must 
be for one which is, both in fact and in law, for the interest of the schools of 
the city. It may be, however, for an actual necessity or indispensable purpose, 
or it may be for one which is an ameliorative aid, but not indispensable, to the 
interest of the public schools. An example of the latter is a cafeteria (Goodman 
v. School Dist. No. 1, 32 Fed. [2] 586), or a gymnasium (McNair v. School Dist., 
288 Pac. 188) 

The object or purpose of an appropriation when made by the board, if not 
one expressly named in the statutes, must be one reasonably and necessarily 
germane to the interest of the schools. The purchase of basket-ball suits to loan 
to the pupils on the team is an example of the expenditure of school funds not in 
the interest of the schools (Brim v. Cambridge, 164 N.E. [Mass.] 619) 

The constitution and the statutes charge the board of education of the city 
with the duty to maintain an efficient system of public schools within the city, 
and the clauses of the sections supra expressly empower it to expend the school 
funds “‘in the interest of the public schools.” Clearly, the language of these sec- 
tions was intended to vest in it power to make appropriations of the school funds 
for the accomplishment of a purpose, other than those specifically named in the 
statutes. Such expressed statutory power to appropriate the school funds “in 
the interest of the public schools” necessarily includes thé exercise of the im- 
plied power reasonably incidental and indispensable to the proper exercise of 
the power so expressly conferred upon it to the accomplishment of the object to 
be attained 

Considering the inexorable duty of the schools to supervise, to guide and di- 
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rect, to guard and protect, the health and physical growth and development of 
all of the pupils, and of the magnitude of the needs of the service of nurse and a 
teacher of health and physical education, in connection with the schools of the 
city, and the purpose of the existence of the schools, together with our general 
knowledge of the common diseases which generally affect school children, and 
the communicability, frequency, and recurrence of these diseases, and their 
serious and ill effects, when prevailing, we are convinced, and it is our conclu- 
sion that the creation of the position of nurse and teacher of health and physical 
education, and the employment thereof as set out in the order of the board, were, 
in fact and in law, for the interest of the schools of the city. 


The position taken by the Kentucky court is supported by every 
case in which the same issue has been involved.’ Clearly, boards of 
education may, even in the absence of any specific statutory grant 
of authority, employ nurses, dentists, and physicians provided the 
services to be performed are merely inspectorial and diagnostic. It 
has been held, however, that a school board cannot, without specific 
statutory authority, spend public funds for purposes of remedial 
treatment.” 




















DEAN CUBBERLEY’S RETIREMENT 


Dean Ellwood P. Cubberley, of the School of Education of Leland 
Stanford University, has announced his retirement from active serv- 
ice at the close of the present academic year. A committee com- 
posed of Dean Cubberley’s associates, former students, and friends 
throughout the country plan a celebration in his honor next spring. 
The committee will publish a commemorative volume of essays, 
written by leaders in education, and plans to establish at Leland 
Stanford University a lectureship similar to the Inglis lectureship at 
Harvard University. 

It is especially fitting that Dean Cubberley’s services to the cause 
of education be commemorated in this way. As administrator and 
scholar, Dean Cubberley has vitally influenced the development of 
American education. Since 1898 he has been dean of the School of 
Education at Leland Stanford University, and under his administra- 
tion that institution has developed into one of the leading centers of 
educational research in the country. As a scholar, Dean Cubberley’s 


*See State v. Brown, 112 Minn. 370, 128 N.W. 294; Hallett v. Post Printing and a 
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interests have been varied. As everyone who is at all acquainted 
with American education knows, he has long been an authority in 
the fields of school administration and the history of education. He 
has directed or assisted in making a number of public-school sur- 
veys; he has advised legislative commissions in California, New 
Mexico, and Washington; and he has served as editor of the well- 
known Riverside textbooks in education. 

Dean Cubberley’s retirement from active administrative service 
does not mark an end of his work as a scholar. He plans, indeed, to 
carry forward even more vigorously his program of investigation and 
writing. His friends everywhere will wish for him many years of 
continued service to the cause of education. 


SALT LAKE CITY’S EXPERIMENT WITH A SHORTENED 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


George N. Child, superintendent of schools of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, makes the following statement in his annual report for 1930- 
31 with respect to the success of the eleven-year educational program 
with which that city has been experimenting for some time. 


In previous reports some attention has been given to the reorganization of 
the schools in Salt Lake City, involving the elimination of one year for the 
majority of students in their progress from kindergarten to graduation from 
high school. It has now been two years since our first class graduated from high 
school under this new plan. In June, 1920, a group graduated from what is fre- 
quently called the eleven-year program and another from the traditional twelve- 
year program. Students from both these classes entered the University of Utah 
in large numbers in the autumn of 1929. They entered without any handicap or 
advantage in either group, so far as the University management and faculty 
were concerned, which means that each individual student was placed on his 
merit in carrying on his studies at the University. The accompanying tabula- 
tion shows the average scholastic standing of each group by quarter based on 
the marks turned in by the professors at the University. 

The purpose of the change from a twelve- to eleven-year program above the 
kindergarten was, of course, in the interests of saving time and money without 
lowering the standards of scholarship of the graduates from high school. 

A careful study of several school systems in the United States and Canada 
with this shortened program and the results obtained in comparison with the 
other system on the traditional program of twelve years, convinced school execu- 
tives and the local Board of Education that this saving could be made. The rec- 
ords in the University show that the graduates of high schools in Salt Lake City 
rate considerably above the average of all Freshman students in the institution. 
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It is encouraging to note also that the students who graduated from the eleven- 
year course average a little above the group graduating from the twelve-year 
course, indicating that standards of scholarship were adequately maintained in 
the first class which graduated under the new plan. 

While the evidence given in the reports is encouraging to our plan of saving 
time and money, it must not be regarded as conclusive. Neither does it tell us 
that more and better work can be done in eleven years than in twelve years. It 
does, however, give us good and substantial reason for concluding that eleven- 
year students in our system with a ten-months school year in a well-organized 
and equipped school can, by means of curriculum revision, improved methods, 
and better habits of accomplishment, adequately prepare for success in college, 
fully up to the prevailing standards. 














11-YEAR GRADUATES 12-YEAR GRADUATES 
QUARTER 

Number Ratio* Number Ratio* 

1929-30: 
Autumn...... 173 1.18 306 1.13 
Winter....... 163 1.36 274 1.31 
Spring....... 153 1.31 259 1.27 

1930-31 
Autumn...... 139 1.43 221 1.35 
Winter....... 130 1.50 212 1.48 
Spring....... 128 1.51 197 1.45 

















* The ratio is the index of scholarship used by the University of Utah. 


It is significant to note that while the younger graduating group made an ex- 
cellent record in the University during the six quarters since its entrance, the 
group shows also a higher percentage of continuance in school. In other words, 
the eleven-year group shows a lower percentage drop-out on account of low 
marks or other discouraging conditions. 

While the new plan of the Salt Lake City schools may still be regarded as ex- 
perimental, it is not novel, for it has been tried out and is the practice in many 
excellent school systems both in the United States and Canada. Moreover, near- 
ly all the evidence that we have been able to gather locally, as well as from out- 
side sources, gives encouragement to its final success both educationally and 
financially. 

The saving of time and money of the shortened course in no way passes the 
burden of responsibility from the city to the state since those who attend the 
University will graduate from that institution a year earlier, spending no more 
time in the higher institution for graduation than they would have spent had 
they graduated from high school a year later. If these young people are success- 
ful, and the records now indicate that they are, they will get out of school a year 
earlier and therefore enter productive life one year in advance of the time which 
would have been normally required in the longer course. 
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REGULATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK 


The state of New York has adopted a new policy with respect to 
the control of private schools. The following statement describing 
this new policy is quoted from the New York Sun. 

Under new regulations of the Board of Regents private schools must meet 
definite standards as regards their financial standing, the qualifications of their 
teachers, the scope of their curriculum, and the condition of their building and 
physical equipment. Instruction in the common branches must be in English. 

The new rules are as follows, according to a bulletin of the State Education 
Department: 

a) The financial circumstances of the school shall be such that there is reason- 
able prospect of the school’s being able to maintain and improve its present ap- 
proved educational program for a period of at least five years. 

b) The qualifications of the teaching staff shall be approximately equivalent 
to the qualifications required of teachers occupying similar positions in the pub- 
lic schools. 

c) The curriculum shall include “‘at least the ten common-school branches of 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, writing, the English language, geography, United 
States history, civics, hygiene, and physical training.”’ All instruction in these 
subjects shall be in English. The organization and time allotment of subject 
matter shall be evaluated in terms of the purpose of the school and the achieve- 
ment and educational growth of its pupils. 

d) Such schools shall be in session approximately the same number of days 
as public schools are in session; and the portion of the school day devoted to 
those subjects required to be taught in English shall be approximately the same 
as in the corresponding public schools or classes. (A shorter school year or a 
shorter school day, or both, may be approved when there is adequate evidence 
that the instruction is “substantially equivalent in amount and quality” to that 
provided by the public schools.) 

e) The building, site, equipment, and playground shall meet the standards 
acceptable for public elementary schools. 

f) The library, teaching equipment, and supplies shall be equivalent in qual- 
ity and quantity to those in use in the public schools of the district in which the 
school is located. 


TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
The United States Office of Education has recently published a 
leaflet entitled Elementary School Principals: Some Data on Their 
Education, Experience, and Salaries. The data reported were gath- 
ered by the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
The Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
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Education Association in its Seventh Yearbook recommended that 
the standard preparation of elementary-school principals should be 
“four years of college plus a graduate year with a major in educa- 
tion.” If such a standard be proper, it is evident from the data in the 
leaflet that elementary-school principals as a class have not had ade- 
quate academic and professional training. The accompanying table, 
for example, reveals that only 60.7 per cent of men principals and 
31.0 per cent of women principals have had four years or more of 
college work. Moreover, only 32.84 per cent of the men principals 
and 11.50 per cent of the women principals have had one year or 
more of graduate work. It is somewhat surprising, too, to learn that 
2.5 per cent of the men and 6.4 per cent of the women principals 
have not had more than a high-school education. 
PERCENTAGES OF PRINCIPALS WHO REPORTED 


HAVING HAD FOUR OR MORE YEARS 
OF COLLEGE WORK 











Open country 2 
Villages of less than 2,500 . 21.4 


Cities of 2,500-9,999 
Cities of 10,000-99,999 : 
Cities of 100,000 or more ; 48.1 





31.0 











The following statement summarizes the data with respect to the 
experience of elementary-school principals. 


The length of experience of elementary-school principals given. . . . includes 
teaching experience. As would be expected, the number of years of experience 
increases with the size of the community, the median ranging from 8 years in 
the open country to 28 years in cities having a population of 100,000 or more. 
The median for all principals reporting is 22 years, which is slightly less than 
that given in the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. This is, doubtless, owing to the fact that the study made by that de- 
partment did not include principals in very small communities. 

No data were collected by the National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
to show the number of years of experience as elementary-school principal. The 
data presented in the Seventh Yearbook show that the median experience as ele- 
mentary-school principal for all cities is about ten years, that the lower quartile 
is five years, and the upper quartile about eighteen years. 
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THE ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOWSHIP 
FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


The Pi Lambda Theta, honorary fraternity for women in educa- 
tion, makes the following announcement with regard to the award 
of a research fellowship. 


Pi Lambda Theta offers a fellowship available during the school year 1933-34 
to a woman who wishes to devote herself to research in education. This fellow- 
ship is to be known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta. 
It carries a stipend of $1,000, $900 of which will be paid in two equal amounts. 
One hundred dollars will be due when the final obligations have been met. 

Qualifications.—The candidate for this research fellowship shall have, at the 
time of her application, at least the degree of Master of Arts from a graduate 
school of recognized worth. In addition she shall have shown notable skill in 
teaching and significant accomplishment in research, and she shall have definite 
plans for further research. 

Obligations.—The acceptance of the fellowship implies the obligation on the 
part of the scholar to devote herself unreservedly to study or research as out- 
lined in her application; to submit any proposed change in her plan to the chair- 
man for approval; and to send to the chairman at least two reports of her work, 
the first, not later than January 15, giving a statement of her work which will 
satisfy the committee that she is pursuing the research indicated in her applica- 
tion. The second report shall be made upon the completion of her year’s work. 
This latter report shall be in printed form as previously agreed upon with the 
committee. 

The committee regards the acceptance of the fellowship as creating a con- 
tract requiring the fulfilment of these conditions. 

Applications —Each applicant should submit: (a) a record of her formal edu- 
cation, (b) a record of her professional activities, (c) evidence of previous re- 
search, (d) a physician’s statement concerning her health, (e) a list of the persons 
whom she has asked to write directly to the secretary in support of her applica- 
tion. Among those asked to write shall be two women who will send to the com- 
mittee a careful, confidential judgment of the personality of the applicant. 

Theses, papers, and letters submitted by the applicants will be returned if 
postage is sent for the purpose. Confidential letters sent to the committee will 
not be returned. 

A personal meeting with a member of the committee will be of great advan- 
tage. 

Applications must be made on a blank form which will be supplied on request 
by the secretary of the Committee on Award, Maude McBroom, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. This blank must be filled out and submitted with 
all supporting papers and letters not later than January 1, 1933. All material 
and inquiries should come to the secretary and not to the chairman or other 
members of the committee. 





THE LAW GOVERNING THE DISMISSAL 
OF TEACHERS. I 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


COMMON-LAW RIGHT TO DISMISS TEACHERS 


It is well settled that school teachers are not public officers; they 
are employees.’ Such rights as they have to compensation grow out 
of the contractual relationship. If, therefore, the statutes make no 
provision for the dismissal of teachers, there exists in the employing 
agency an implied power to dismiss a teacher for good and sufficient 
cause.” Thus, it was said by the Supreme Court of Indiana: “It 
does not follow that, because the school trustees in incorporated towns 
and cities are not authorized by statute to dismiss teachers, they 
have no power or authority to do so, when there is a valid reason 
for such dismissal.’’3 


STATUTORY RIGHT OF DISMISSAL AT DISCRETION 
OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 


School authorities may, of course, dismiss teachers for such causes 
and in such manner as prescribed by statute. It is a well-established 
rule, of which teachers should be cognizant, that all pertinent pro- 
visions of the statutes are by implication read into contracts of 


t Board of Education v. Bacon, 22 Ga. App. 72, 95 S.E. 753; People v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 3 Hun. (N.Y.) 177; Swartwood v. Walbridge, 10 N.Y.S. 862, 31 N.Y. St. Rep. 
757; School District No. 23 v. McCoy, 30 Kan. 268, 1 Pac. 97, 46 Am. St. Rep. 92; 
State v. Blied, 188 Wis. 442, 206 N.W. 213; State v. Smith, 49 Neb. 755, 69 N.W. 114. 
Contra, Morley v. Power, 5 Lea (73 Tenn.) 691. 

2 Tadiock v. School District No. 29, 27 N.M. 250, 199 Pac. 1007; Freeman v. Town of 
Bourne, 170 Mass. 289, 49 N.E. 435, 39 L.R.A. 510; Crawfordsville v. Hays, 42 Ind. 
200; Wallace v. School District No. 27, 50 Neb. 171, 69 N.W. 772; Bays v. State, 6 Neb. 
167; Curkett v. Joint School District No. 2, 159 Wis. 149, 149 N.W. 708; Foreman v. 
School District No. 25, 81 Ore. 587, 159 Pac. 1155; School District of Fort Smith v. Maury, 
53 Ark. 471, 14 S.W. 669. 

3 Crawfordsville v. Hays, 42 Ind. 200. 
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employment." Thus, it was said by Mr. Justice Harris, speaking for 
the Supreme Court of Oregon: 


The contract of teaching is made with reference to the provisions of the 
statute, so that the contractual obligations of the teacher are not necessarily 
limited to the words found in the written contract, and therefore the contract 
of teaching includes not only the duties enumerated by the written paper, which 
for convenience is called the contract, but it also embraces those duties which 
are imposed under a then-existing statute; and if the teacher breaches this con- 
tract of teaching, one of the ordinary legal remedies available to the school 
board, unless some statute declares to the contrary, would be found in the right 
summarily to discharge the teacher.? 


Where, therefore, the employing agency is authorized by statute 
to dismiss a teacher at pleasure, a teacher may be dismissed without 
cause and without an opportunity to be heard in his defense. Not 
only that, the employing agency cannot by contract divest itself of 
the statutory right to dismiss a teacher at pleasure.4 Thus, it was 
said in the leading case of Gillan v. Board of Regents:s 


This power of summary removal of a teacher, vested in the board by statute, 
is a discretionary power, and its exercise in a given case cannot be inquired into 
or questioned by the courts This statute that gives the board the power 
of removal of all teachers at pleasure becomes a part of every contract the board 
makes with a teacher for his employment in a normal school The board 
of regents could make no by-law or contract by which this power could be bar- 
gained away, limited, or restricted. 


Gillan v. Board of Regents, 88 Wis. 7, 58 N.W. 1042, 24 L.R.A. 336; Jones v. Ne- 
braska City, 1 Neb. 176; Maxey v. Board of Trustees, 187 Ky. 729, 220 S.W. 732; 
Weidman v. Board of Education, 7 N.Y.S. 309, 54 Hun. 634; Everett v. Fractional School 
District No. 2, 30 Mich. 249. 

2 Foreman v. School District No. 25, 81 Ore. 587, 159 Pac. 1155. 


3 Gillan v. Board of Regents, 88 Wis. 7, 58 N.W. 1042, 24 L.R.A. 336; The Queen v. 
Governors of Darlington School, 6 Q.B. (Adolphus and Ellis, N.S.) 682; Jensen v. In- 
deperdent Consolidated District No. 85,160 Minn. 233, 199 N.W. 911; Jones v. Nebras- 
ka City, 1 Neb. 176; Weidman v. Board of Education, 7 N.Y.S. 309, 54 Hun. 634; 
Dunavon v. Board of Education, 47 Hun. (N.Y.) 13; People v. Board of Education, 142 
N.Y. 627, 37 N.E. 565. j 

4 Gillan v. Board of Regents, 88 Wis. 7, 58 N.W. 1042, 24 L.R.A. 336; The Queen v. 
Governors of Darlington School, 6 Q.B. (Adolphus and Ellis, N.S.) 682; Jensen v. Inde- 
pendent Consolidated School District No. 85, 160 Minn. 233, 199 N.W. 911; Weidman v. 
Board of Education, 7 N.Y.S. 309, 54 Hun. 634; Collins v. City of Lewiston, 107 Me. 220. 


5 Gillan v. Board of Regents, 88 Wis. 7, 58 N.W. 1042, 24 L.R.A. 336. 
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AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL BOARDS TO RESERVE IN CONTRACTS 
THE RIGHT TO DISMISS TEACHERS AT PLEASURE 

In a number of jurisdictions courts have been called on to deter- 
mine whether a school board, in the absence of statutory authority, 
may reserve in a contract with a teacher the right to dismiss the 
teacher at pleasure or upon specified notice. A board may attempt 
to reserve this right either in the express contract or in the rules and 
regulations of the board, for it is well settled that all reasonable 
rules and regulations of a school board defining the relation of the 
board to its teachers become by implication a part of a teacher’s 
contract." 

Some courts hold that school authorities may reserve by contract 
the right to dismiss teachers at pleasure or upon such notice as the 
parties may stipulate in the agreement.? In a Missouri case,’ for 
example, the Board of Education of St. Louis dismissed a teacher 
because his wife, against whom he had brought action for divorce, 
accused him of adultery. A by-law of the school board provided that 
teachers should hold their positions for a year “unless sooner re- 
moved by a vote of the majority of the board.” The by-law, the 
court reasoned, became a part of the teacher’s contract. Therefore, 


the board could dismiss the teacher whenever in their opinion the 
best interests of the schools demanded that he be dismissed. Similar- 


ly, in a Tennessee case* the Board of Education of Chattanooga 
adopted a rule that teachers should hold their positions “during the 
pleasure of the board.”” A teacher was discharged because the board 
lacked funds to carry on the work for which he was engaged. When 


t McLellan v. Board, etc. of St. Louts Public Schools, 15 Mo. App. 362; Weatherly v. 
Chattanooga, 48 S.W. (Tenn.) 136; Board of Education v. Cook, 3 Kan. App. 269, 45 
Pac. 1109. 

2 Dees v. Board of Education, 146 Mich. 64, 109 N.W. 39; Derry v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 102 Mich. 631, 61 N.W. 61; Richardson v. School District No. 10, 38 Vt. 602; 
McLellan v. Board, etc. of St. Louis Public Schools, 15 Mo. App. 362; Weatherly v. Chat- 
tanooga, 48 S.W. (Tenn.) 136; Armstrong v. Union School District No. 1, 28 Kan. 345; 
Brown v. School District No. 41, 1 Kan. App. 530, 40 Pac. 826; School District No. 5 v. 
Colvin, 10 Kan. 283; School District No. 94 v. Gautier, 13 Okla. 194, 73 Pac. 954; Argenta 
Special School District v. Strickland, 152 Ark. 215, 238 S.W. 9; Olney School District v. 
Christy, 81 Ill. App. 304; Miner v. Lovilia Independent School District, 234 N.W. (Ia.) 
817. 

3 McLellan v. Board, etc. of St. Louis Public Schools, 15 Mo. App. 362. 

4 Weatherly v. Chattanooga, 48 S.W. (Tenn.) 136. 
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he sued for his salary, the board relied in its defense upon the rule 
authorizing it to dismiss teachers at pleasure. The court held that 
the rule of the board became incorporated into the contract. Con- 
sequently, the teacher was “‘subject to be discharged at the discre- 
tion of the board whenever in the exercise of its judgment, public 
necessity or convenience required it.” 

It seems clear, however, that a board of education cannot act ar- 
bitrarily even though the right to dismiss a teacher at will is re- 
served in the contract. Under all circumstances a board, in dismiss- 
ing a teacher, must act in good faith and not from mere passion, 
prejudice, or caprice.t In fact, some authority exists for the state- 
ment that a board of education cannot dismiss a teacher except for 
cause even though the right to dismiss at will is reserved in the 
contract. In the case of Board of Education v. Cook,? for example, a 
teacher’s contract provided that she should hold her position for one 
year “‘unless sooner removed by vote of the board.”” The court said, 
in interpreting the contract: 

What, then, is the construction to be given to the words, “unless sooner re- 
moved by vote of the board”? Do they mean that the board may arbitrarily 
remove the teacher by vote, without any fault upon her part, and for no other 
reason than because it is the pleasure of the members of the board to do so? 
Or, do they mean that it may remove her for good cause? There is no statute 
which prescribes the causes for which the board of education of a city of the 
second class may remove a teacher; neither is there any rule or regulation 
prescribed by this board in which such causes are enumerated. The contract 
was for the ensuing school year, ‘‘unless sooner removed by vote of the board.” 
This does not specify the causes for which she may be removed. The board 
could not, therefore, legally remove Miss Cook, by a vote, except for sufficient 
cause; and the question was properly submitted to the jury as to whether there 
was sufficient cause for removal. 


While some courts hold that a school board may reserve in a con- 
tract with a teacher the right to dismiss the teacher at pleasure or in 
case the teacher fails to give satisfaction, there are other decisions 
to the effect that school authorities cannot legally write into a teach- 
er’s contract a provision reserving the right to dismiss the teacher at 
pleasure. These latter decisions, in the opinion of the writer, express 

t School Directors v. Ewington, 26 Ill. App. 379. | 

2 Board of Education v. Cook, 3 Kan. App. 269, 45 Pac. 119. 

3 Tripp v. School District No. 3, 50 Wis. 651, 7 N.W. 840; Henry School Township v. 


Meredith, 32 Ind. App. 607, 70 N.E. 393; Sarle v. School District No. 27, 255 Pac. (Ariz.) 
994; Public School District No. 11 v. Holson, 31 Ariz. 291, 252 Pac. 509. 
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the correct rule of law. A school district, it should be remembered, 
is a corporation of very limited powers. Such powers as it possesses 
are derived from the statutes. If the statutes do not confer the right 
to make contracts with teachers which are terminable at the pleas- 
ure of the board, no such right should be inferred. The interests of 
the district are adequately protected by the common-law right to 
dismiss a teacher for sufficient cause. Moreover, teacher tenure is 
an important matter of public policy. That the best interests of the 
schools will not be served by permitting local school authorities to 
employ teachers subject to dismissal at pleasure seems perfectly clear. 

The case of Tripp v. School District No. 3 illustrates the reasoning 
of those courts which hold that local school authorities cannot by 
contract reserve the right to dismiss teachers arbitrarily. In that 
case the school-district board had written into a teacher’s contract 
the following words: ‘‘We reserve the right to close the school at any 
time if not satisfactory to us.” The board became dissatisfied with 
the school, closed it, and dismissed the teacher. The court, however, 
permitted the teacher to recover her salary for the whole term of the 
contract. It said: 

The judgment [of the lower court] clearly proceeds upon the ground that 
under the contract the board could close the school and lawfully discharge the 
teacher before her term of hiring expired, if they were dissatisfied with her man- 
agement of the school Certainly no such power is expressly conferred 
upon district school boards by the statutes, and we do not think that the good 
order, efficiency, or usefulness of the common schools of the state would be 
promoted by holding that such power was conferred upon them by implication 
or by a liberal construction of the statutes in their favor. 


Where the statutes prohibit the dismissal of teachers except for 
cause, a school board cannot, of course, reserve in a contract for a 
definite term the right to dismiss at pleasure.? Where the statutes 
provide that teachers may be dismissed for certain specified causes, 
some courts hold that the school authorities cannot reserve in a 
teacher’s contract the right to dismiss the teacher at will or the right 
to dismiss him if his services are unsatisfactory. The case of Thomp- 


t Tripp v. School District No. 3, 50 Wis. 651, 7 N.W. 840. 

2 School District No. 3 v. Hale, 15 Colo. 367, 25 Pac. 308; Kennedy v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 82 Cal. 483, 22 Pac. 1042. 

3 Thompson v. Gibbs, 97 Tenn. 489, 37 S.W. 277, 34 L.R.A. 548; Frazier v. School 
District No. 1, 24 Mo. App. 250; Sarle v. School District No. 27, 255 Pac. (Ariz.) 994; 
Public School District No. 11 v. Holson, 31 Ariz. 291, 252 Pac. 509. 
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son v. Gibbs illustrates the reasoning of these courts. In that case a 
contract containing the usual stipulations had stamped across its 
face the following words: “The directors reserve the right to annul 
all contracts every fourth month.” At the end of four months, with- 
out giving any excuse for their action, the directors notified the 
teacher that his services were no longer required. The statute gov- 
erning the case provided that teachers might be dismissed for in- 
competency, improper conduct, or inattention to duty. The court 
held that the right of dismissal was limited to the causes specified 
in the statutes and said in part: 

If public directors can legally import into their contracts of employment of 
public teachers a clause such as the one in question, this case illustrates the 
wrong and injustice which may be done under cover of law But, inde- 
pendently of the injury that may be done to the individual, public policy would 
forbid the recognition of such a power unless it is distinctly conferred by the 
statutes. As has been well urged, if school directors can provide, as in this case, 
for annulling contracts at the end of four months, they can also reserve the right 
to terminate them at the end of one month, or at their own pleasure 
A system which gave such arbitrary authority to school directors could not 
result otherwise than in lowering the character of teachers and in demoralizing 
the public schools To permit school directors, under the cover of a res- 
ervation, such as the one in question, to dismiss a teacher without charges or 
notice or testimony, would be to approve an evasion of this statute... . and 
to tolerate a practice that would be, in the end, extremely hurtful to our com- 
mon-school system. 

In some jurisdictions, on the other hand, it has been held that 
school authorities may by contract reserve the right to dismiss 
teachers for other causes than those stipulated in the statutes.? In 
the case of School District No. 5 v. Colvin’ a contract with a teacher 
provided that he might be dismissed at any time if he failed to give 
satisfaction to the board. The statute governing the case provided 
that teachers might be dismissed for ‘‘incompetency, cruelty, negli- 
gence, or immorality.”’ The teacher failed to give satisfaction and 
was discharged. The court sustained the action of the school board, 


saying in part: 


t Thompson v. Gibbs, 97 Tenn. 489, 37 S.W. 277, 34 L.R.A. 548. 

2 School Directors v. Ewington, 26 Ill. App. 379; Armstrong v. Union School District 
No. 1, 28 Kan. 345; School District No. 5 v. Colvin, 10 Kan. 283; School District No. 94 
v. Gautier, 13 Okla. 194, 73 Pac. 954. 

3 School District No. 5 v. Colvin, 10 Kan. 283. 
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The law was made for the benefit of the district. It does not prevent the 
board from making any other contract with the teacher. In this case they have 
made one which is not prohibited either by law or public policy. No one doubts 
that a contract hiring a teacher might be abrogated by mutual consent. So they 
may stipulate in advance, as in this case, what shall put an end to the contract. 
That contingency arose, and the board, with the previous consent of the teacher, 
put an end to the contract. There seems to be no doubt but what that part of 
the contract was valid. 


LEGAL CAUSE FOR DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 


Under the common law and under statutes generally, teachers 
can be dismissed only for cause. Where the statutes expressly state 
the causes for which teachers may be dismissed, a teacher, as a rule, 
can be dismissed for no other cause.’ The assumption is that the 
enumeration of causes in the statutes was intended to be exhaustive. 
If the legislature had intended that teachers might be dismissed for 
causes other than those specified, it would have expressed its intent 
in the statutes. Thus, in a New York case? the charter of New York 
City provided for the dismissal of teachers for certain enumerated 
causes. In holding that the board of education could not, by adopt- 
ing a rule, establish any other causes of dismissal, the court said: 

We think that these statutory provisions are also necessarily exclusive. It is 
unreasonable to believe that the draftsmen of the Greater New York charter 
or the legislators who enacted it... . having . . . . provided in the charter for 
dismissal for specified causes, should have intended by the grant of any general 
power to the board of education to authorize the removal of teachers from their 
employment on any other grounds or in any other manner thar those stated in 
the statute. 


Some courts hold, however, that a school board may by contract 
reserve the right to dismiss a teacher for other than statutory 
causes,? while other courts hold to the contrary.‘ 


t People v. Maxwell, 177 N.Y. 494, 69 N.E. 1092; Jameson v. Board of Education, 
74 W. Va. 380, 81 S.E. 1126; Thompson v. Gibbs, 97 Tenn. 489, 37 S.W. 277, 34 L.R.A. 
548. 

2 People v. Maxwell, 177 N.Y. 494, 69 N.E. 1092. 

3 School Directors v. Ewington, 26 Ill. App. 379; Armstrong v. Union School District 
No. 1, 28 Kan. 345; School District No. 5 v. Colvin, 10 Kan. 283; School District No. 94 
v. Gautier, 13 Okla. 194, 73 Pac. 954. 

4 Thompson v. Gibbs, 97 Tenn. 489, 37 S.W. 277, 34 L.R.A. 548; Frasier v. Schoo 
District No. 1, 24 Mo. App. 250. 
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DISMISSAL FOR FAILURE TO OBSERVE SCHOOL-BOARD REGULATIONS 


A public-school teacher is bound to obey all reasonable rules and 
regulations of the board which employs him,’ and it makes no differ- 
ence whether the rules were in force at the date of his employment 
or were promulgated at a later date.? Rules governing the relations 
of a board with its teachers in force at the time of employment are 
by implication read into the contract. Moreover, a teacher implied- 
ly consents to obey all reasonable rules and regulations which a 
board may find it necessary to adopt from time to time in the ad- 
ministration of the school system.‘ All contracts are made in con- 
templation of the law, and a teacher impliedly consents to obey all 
rules which a board may legally make. 

An illustration of the authority of school boards to enforce reason- 
able rules and regulations is found in a California case.’ The Board 
of Education of San Francisco adopted a resolution requiring teach- 
ers to reside within the city and county during the term of their 
employment. A teacher who resided across the bay in Berkeley 
brought action to enjoin the enforcement of the rule. The injunc- 
tion was denied, the court saying in part: 

In contemplation of the fact that the teacher stands in loco parentis, that it 
may become her duty to devote her time to the welfare of individual pupils 
even outside of school hours, that the hurrying for boats or trains cannot be 
regarded as conducive to the highest efficiency on the part of the teacher, 
that tardiness may result from delays or obstructions in the transportation 
which a non-resident teacher must use, and finally, as has been said, that the 
“benefit of pupils and resulting benefits to their parents and to the community 
at large, and not the benefit of teachers, is the reason for the creation and sup- 
port of the public schools” (Bates v. Board of Education, 139 Cal. 145, 72 Pac. 


* Parker v. School District No. 38, 5 Lea (Tenn.) 525; Farrell v. Board of Education, 
122 N.Y.S. 289; Stuart v. Board of Education, 161 Cal. 210, 118 Pac. 712; Leddy v. Board 
of Education, 160 Ill. App. 187. 

2 Farrell vy. Board of Education, 122 N.Y.S. 289. 

3 McLellan v. Board, etc. of St. Louis Public Schools, 15 Mo. App. 362; Weatherly v. 
Chattanooga, 48 S.W. (Tenn.) 136; Board of Education v. Cook, 3 Kan. App. 269, 45 
Pac. 119; Underwood v. Board of Public Education, 25 Ga. App. 634, 104 S.E. go. 

4 Farrell v. Board of Education, 122 N.Y.S. 289; Whitehead v. School District of North 
Huntingdon Township, 145 Pa. 418, 22 Atl. 991; School District of Dennison Township v. 
Padden, 89 Pa. St. 395. 

5 Stuart v. Board of Education, 161 Cal. 210, 118 Pac. 712. 
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907), all these, and many more considerations not necessary to detail, certainly 
make the resolution in question a reasonable exercise of the power of the board 
of education 

Nor can we agree with respondent that the resolution in question is the im- 
position of an additional “qualification” which a teacher must possess, which 
qualification is not within the power of the board of education to exact. True, 
section 1793 of the Political Code, in conjunction with 1791 thereof, does pre- 
scribe certain qualifications and give a list of causes and reasons for which 
teachers may be dismissed or removed, but a regulation concerning residence is 
not an added “‘qualification,”’ within the contemplation of this law, any more 
than would be a resolution that a teacher should be free from contagious dis- 
ease; and it would scarcely be said that, if the board of education passed a reso- 
lution to that effect, it would add another and an unlawful “qualification” to 
those prescribed by the Political Code. Nor does it matter in this case, as 
respondent argues, that the board of education has no power to dismiss a 
teacher except for the reasons prescribed by section 1793 of the Political Code. 
That section itself contemplates dismissal for insubordination and clearly a re- 
fusal of a teacher to comply with a reasonable regulation of the board would 
be such insubordination. 


It has been held, too, that a teacher may be dismissed for refusal 
to comply with a regulation that teachers be vaccinated,’ for refusal 
to obey a rule prohibiting the reading of the Bible in the schools, 


and for refusal to readmit to the school a pupil whom he had expelled 
against the wishes of the board. 

On the other hand, if a board makes an unreasonable rule or a 
rule in excess of its authority, the teacher is not bound thereby. 
In the case of Horne v. School District of Chester’ the school board 
made it a condition of employment that a teacher board at a desig- 
nated place. The teacher boarded at the place designated for five 
weeks and then informed the board that circumstances had arisen 
which made her unwilling to board there any longer. She asked to be 
permitted to board elsewhere but was told that she must board at 
the home selected if she was to remain in charge of the school. She 
refused to carry out the board’s wishes in the matter and was dis- 


t Lyndall v. High School Committee, 19 Pa. Sup. Ct. 232. 
2 New Antioch Board of Education v. Pulse, 7 Ohio N.P. 58. 


3 Parker v. School District No. 38, 5 Lea (Tenn.) 525; Leddy v. Board of Education, 
160 Ill. App. 187. 


4 Horne v. School District of Chester, 75 N.H. 411, 75 Atl. 431. 
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charged. In permitting the teacher to recover for breach of contract, 
the court said: 

The rule of the board as to the teacher’s boarding-place related to a matter 
as to which they were given no authority by existing law Their refusal, 
therefore, to permit the plaintiff to continue the school with a different boarding- 
place was unwarranted, and the plaintiff’s determination to change her board- 
ing-place did not authorize them to terminate her employment as teacher. 


DISMISSAL FOR INCOMPETENCY 


Under the common law and under the statutes generally, incom- 
petency constitutes a valid cause for dismissal of a teacher. The rule 
governing the dismissal of teachers for incompetency has been 
clearly expressed by the Supreme Court of Indiana: 


A teacher, doubtless, like a lawyer, surgeon, or physician, when he under- 
takes an employment, impliedly agrees that he will bestow upon that service a 
reasonable degree of learning, skill, and care. When he accepts an employment 
as teacher in any given school, he agrees, by implication, that he has the 
learning necessary to enable him to teach the branches that are to be taught 
therein, as well as that he has the capacity, in a reasonable degree, of imparting 
that learning to others. He agrees, also, that he will exercise a reasonable de- 
gree of care and diligence in the advancement of his pupils in their studies, in 
preserving harmony, order, and discipline in the school; and that he will himself 
conform, as near as may be, to such reasonable rules and regulations as may be 
established by competent authority for the government of the school..... 

Now, if a teacher, although he has been employed for a definite length of 
time, proves to be incompetent, and unable to teach the branches of instruction 
he has been employed to teach, either from a lack of learning, or from an utter 
want of capacity to impart his learning to others; or if, in any other respect, he 
fails to perform the obligations resting upon him as such teacher, whether arising 
from the express terms of his contract or by necessary implication, he has broken 
the agreement on his part, and the trustees are clearly authorized to dismiss him 
from such employment.? 


By the application of the principle stated in the foregoing opinion, 
it has been held that a teacher may be dismissed because he does not 
possess the requisite qualities of temper and discretion? or because 
he is unable to maintain proper order and discipline. A teacher can- 


* Crawfordsville v. Hays, 42 Ind. 200. 

2 Robinson v. School Directors, 96 Ill. App. 604. 

3 Eastman v. District Township of Rapids, 21 Ia. 590; Biggs v. School City of Mt. Ver- 
non, 45 Ind. App. 572, 90 N.E. 105. 
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not, however, be dismissed because of general dissatisfaction on the 
part of parents and pupils. Such evidence is not conclusive of in- 
competency." 

When a teacher is dismissed for incompetency, the burden of proof 
is upon the board of education. The teacher’s certificate is prima 
facie evidence of qualification and must be overcome by positive 
evidence to the contrary.” It has even been held that, where the 
statutes authorize the board of examiners to revoke certificates for 
incompetency, district trustees have no right to discharge a teacher 
for that cause. Moreover, a teacher cannot be dismissed for incom- 
petency before rendering any service under the contract. He has a 
right to enter the service and have his competency determined by 
the service rendered.* As was said by the Supreme Court of Arkan- 
sas, “Matters which occurred under a previous contract would not 
be grounds for the avoidance of a subsequent contract.”5 When a 
decision as to the competency of a teacher is to be made, the whole 
course of his conduct must be taken into consideration. Occasional 
mistakes are not conclusive.® It should be kept in mind, too, that 
the highest qualifications are not demanded of a teacher.’ In this 


connection it was said by the Supreme Court of Illinois: 


It may be that the evidence fails to show the highest possible qualifications, 
or a talent for his profession equal to the most eminent and successful teachers. 
But the law requires no such qualifications; it only requires average qualifica- 
tion and ability, and the usual application to the discharge of the duties of a 
teacher to fulfil his contract. 


t Paul v. School District No. 2, 28 Vt. 575. 
2 School Directors v. Reddick, 77 Ill. 628; Neville v. School Directors of District No. 1, 
36 Ill. 71. 


3 Carver v. School District No. 6, 113 Mich. 524, 71 N.W. 859. See, however, School 
District of Ft. Smith v. Maury, 53 Ark. 471, 14 S.W. 669. 


4 Farrell v. School District No. 2, 98 Mich. 43, 56 N.W. 1053; Argenta Special School 
District v. Strickland, 152 Ark. 215, 238 S.W. 9. 


5 Ottinger v. School District No. 25, 157 Ark. 82, 247 S.W. 789. 
6 Holden v. Shrewsbury School District No. 10, 38 Vt. 529. 


7 Neville v. School Directors of District No. 1, 36 Ill. 71; School District No. 30 v. 
Rath, 115 Ark. 606, 170 S.W. 561. 


8 Neville v. School Directors of District No. 1, 36 Il. 71. 
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DISMISSAL FOR NEGLECT OF DUTY 


Under the common law and under statutes providing for the dis- 
missal of teachers for neglect of duty, the courts have been called 
upon in a number of cases to determine what constitutes neglect 
within the contemplation of the law. Frequent tardiness has been 
held a justifiable ground for dismissal.‘ Temporary absence from 
school without sufficient cause likewise constitutes that degree of 
neglect which justifies a school board in dismissing a teacher. In an 
Illinois case? a teacher employed a substitute to take her place from 
Wednesday noon until Friday noon, when the school was to be 
dismissed for a vacation of several days. The teacher had no excuse 
for her action. She relied solely upon her right to employ a substi- 
tute teacher to do her work. In holding that the teacher had broken 
her contract, the court pointed out that the contract was for per- 
sonal services and could not be fulfilled by employing a substitute. 
The court said, however: 

A temporary absence of a short time, with the temporary substitution of 
another competent teacher, might not, under certain circumstances, constitute 
such a breach of contract as would authorize the employers to consider the con- 
tract at an end. The circumstances might be such that the teacher would be 
warranted in assuming the approval thereof, or the consent thereto by the em- 
ployers, without any express consent. 


It has been held, however, that delay in reporting to duty at the 
beginning of the school year is not such neglect of duty as to warrant 
the dismissal of a teacher. Thus, in a Colorado case’ it was held 
that a delay in reporting from September 6 to September 28 did not 
terminate the teacher’s contract. In a Kentucky case‘ a teacher was 
prevented by an interruption in railway traffic caused by floods from 
reporting for work until three days after the date specified in her 
contract. The court held that the school trustees had no legal cause 
to terminate the contract. 


t School Directors of District No. 1 v. Birch, 93 Tl. App. 499. 

2 School Directors v. Hudson, 88 Ill. 563. Accord, Auran v. Mentor School District No. 
I, 233 N.W. (N.D.) 644. See also, Parrick v. School District No. 1, 100 Kan. 569, 164 
Pac. 1172; Hong v. Independent School District No. 245, 181 Minn. 309, 232 N.W. 329. 


3 School District No. 1 v. Parker, 260 Pac. (Colo.) 521. 
4 Turner v. Hampton, 30 Ky. L. Rep. 179, 97 S.W. 761. 
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DISMISSAL FOR IMMORALITY 


The courts are agreed that a teacher may be dismissed for immor- 
ality.t In fact, it has been held that mere charges of immorality 
constitute sufficient cause for dismissal.2 Good reputation, as well 
as good character, it is said, is a necessary qualification of a teacher. 
“Tf suspicion of vice or immorality be once entertained against a 
teacher,” said the Court of Appeals of Illinois, “his influence for 
good is gone. The parents become distrustful, the pupils contemptu- 
ous, and the school discipline essential to success is at an end.” 
Moreover, the act of immorality of which the teacher is accused 
need not have been committed after service under the contract 
began. In the case of Freeman v. Town of Bourne,’ for example, a 
superintendent of schools was employed in Massachusetts. Subse- 
quently he was indicted for adultery in Maine. The court held 
that the school committee might dismiss him, “without assuming 
for themselves to determine the question of his guilt or innocence.” 
Similarly, in a Missouri case’ a teacher in the St. Louis schools was 
accused of adultery by his wife, against whom he had brought ac- 
tion for divorce. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat published the charges 


of the wife with editorial comment. The school board discharged 
the teacher; and the court, in sustaining the action, said: 


It was not for the board of directors to prejudge, or even to examine, the 
charges brought against this teacher by his wife; but the mere fact that charges of 
this character were brought against him, and that the fact had become notori- 
ous, rendered it highly inexpedient that he should remain as a teacher of higher 
classes frequented by youths between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 


t McLellan v. Board, etc. of St. Louis Public Schools, 15 Mo. App. 362; Freeman v. 
Town of Bourne, 170 Mass. 289, 49 N.E. 435, 39 L.R.A. 510; Tingley v. Vaughn, 17 
Ill. App. 347; School District of Ft. Smith v. Maury, 53 Ark. 471, 14 S.W. 669; Argenta 
Special School District v. Strickland, 152 Ark. 215, 238 S.W. 9. 


2 Freeman v. Town of Bourne, 170 Mass. 289, 49 N.E. 435, 39 L.R.A. 510; McLellan 
v. Board, etc. of St. Louis Public Schools, 15 Mo. App. 362; Ewin v. Independent School 
District No. 8, 10 Idaho 102, 77 Pac. 222. 


3 Tingley v. Vaughn, 17 Ill. App. 347. 
4 Freeman v. Town of Bourne, 170 Mass. 289, 49 N.E. 435, 39 L.R.A. 510. 
5 McLellan v. Board, etc. of St. Louis Public Schools, 15 Mo. App. 362. 


[To be continued] 
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CHILDREN’S REACTIONS AS A BASIS FOR TEACH- 
ING PICTURE APPRECIATION 


EUNICE HAMMER WAYMACK 
Art Department, Cincinnati Public Schools 


GORDON HENDRICKSON 
University of Cincinnati 


Introduction.—The literature of art appreciation is extraordinarily 
rich in the analysis of pictures; it is almost totally lacking in the 
analysis of children. How to teach picture appreciation has been a 
favorite subject of writers on art. Yet little is known as to the ele- 
ments in appreciation which are already possessed by untrained 
children. Pictures have been considered from every angle except that 
of the child. In general, picture appreciation has consisted in ex- 
posing the child to masterpieces of art, describing the pictures to 
him, expounding the principles of art that make the pictures great, 
or asking the child to listen to stories about the pictures or to make 
up stories of his own. It is doubtful whether such procedures enable 
the child to appreciate pictures that are new to him. 

Recommendations of authorities—As a preliminary to the present 
investigation, a survey was made of the recommendations of twenty- 
five writers on picture study. These included public-school art super- 
visors, art critics, professors of art education, museum directors, and 
writers in art journals. Among them were Henry Turner Bailey, 
Belle Boas, W. Linwood Chase, Royal Cortissoz, Theodore M. Dillo- 
way, Royal B. Farnum, Frank H. Hayward, Eugen Neuhaus, and 
William Vogel. Table I presents the results. Opinions were found 
to vary on many points, but the trends were to emphasize various 
technical elements in painting and design, the stories supposed to be 
related by pictures, and the explanation of the alleged meanings of 
the pictures. Many of the authorities who stressed technical ele- 
ments did so only for children of adolescent age. For elementary- 
school pupils the tendency was to emphasize story-telling, explana- 
tion, and description—procedures which are applicable to particular 

268 
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pictures but which do not give much basis for appreciation of other 


pictures. 
Purpose of investigation.—The purpose of the investigation re- 
ported in this article was to study, first, the reactions to pictures 


TABLE I 
ELEMENTS OF, AND MEANS TO, PicTURE APPRECIATION DISCUSSED 
BY TWENTY-FIVE WRITERS ON PicTURE STUDY 
Element ae” iid 
Technical elements: 
Color contrast and harmony 
Composition of picture 
Light and shade 
Direction of lines 
Center of interest 
Mood of picture 
Kind of brush stroke 
Perspective 
Form of masses 
Realism and impressionism 
Elements of information about picture: 


Source of subject 

Artist’s life 

History of the picture 
Emotional element 


Means to picture appreciation: 
Explaining meaning of picture 
Questioning children 
Describing picture 
Contemplation 
Free expression of children 


made by fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade children who had had no 
training in picture study and, second, their reactions to a new set 
of pictures after an appreciation lesson which was built upon the re- 
view of the recommendations mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
and which stressed the more technical elements of appreciation. 
Grades IV, V, and VI were selected as the lowest grades practicable 
for obtaining reactions in writing. Two schools were used, neither 
of which had art teachers or any instruction in picture appreciation. 
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One was in a high-grade Kentucky community, suburban to Cin- 
cinnati. The other was in a small town, the center of an Ohio rural 
district. 

Selection of pictures for experiment.—Four pictures were chosen 
for presentation in each grade, two from those recommended most 
often on graded lists and two from those seldom mentioned on such 
lists. Seventeen sources were canvassed to secure composite lists for 


TABLE II 
RATINGS OF JUDGES AND CHOICES OF CHILDREN GIVEN TWELVE PICTURES 








CHILDREN’s CHOICES CHILDREN’s CHOICES 
BEFORE LESSON AFTER LESSON 





Percent-| Num- Percent- 
age ber of age 
Choos- | Chil Choos- 

i dren in i 


ing ing 
Picture | Group Picture 





The Song of the Lark (Breton)*.| 15 3 4 
Dignity and Impudence (Land- 
ig 39 2 
9 35 5 
Fog Warning (Homer) * 8 23 33 
By the Riverside (Lerolle)* 15 3 13 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn 
(Couse) 14 38 17 
Flower Girl in Holland (Hitch- 
13 41 69 IV 
II 19 5I VI 
The Vigil (Pettie) 14 6 7 Vv 
The Angelus (Millet)* 12 21 6 IV, V 
The Fighting Temeraire (Turner)*} 11 63 71 Vv 
The Whistling Boy (Duveneck)..| 10 10 18 IV, V 


























* The pictures marked with asterisks are among those most often recommended for the grade indicated. 


each grade. For Grade IV, 109 titles were tabulated; for Grade V, 
138; and for Grade VI, 125. At each grade level several of the pic- 
tures most often mentioned were selected for a tentative list, and 
several others were added from about three thousand additional 
prints reviewed by the experimenter. The final choices are indicated 
in Table II. These took into account the judgments of a jury of 
teachers on the pictures in each tentative list and also the need for 
diversity of theme and interest. The jury for each grade consisted 
of four competent teachers of the grade and the director of art in 
the Cincinnati Public Schools. The ratings were in terms of the fol- 
lowing simple scale: o, unsuitable; 1, fair; 2, good; 3, excellent. The 
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highest possible number of points which any picture could receive 
was 15. The results of the ratings for the pictures finally selected 
are given in the second column in Table II. Small colored prints of 
the pictures were used in the first part of the experiment. 

Procedure in securing children’s reactions.—It was desired to keep 
the classroom situation as natural as possible in order that the reac- 
tions of the children might be spontaneous and genuine. 

Each teacher introduced the experimenter to her pupils. There 
were mutual “Good morning’s.”’ 

“T have some pictures I would like to show you,” the experimenter 
said. “There are four different kinds, and you may spread them out 
on your desks to look at as long as you like.” 

The pictures were passed and studied for some time. 

“You may choose one to keep and return the others to me. Per- 
haps you would like to make a calendar, using your picture. I made 
this one [exhibiting a calendar decorated with a picture not used in 
the experiment], and you could make one very easily.” 

One child suggested that they make surprise calendars for Christ- 
mas presents, and the teacher offered to have them made at school. 
When the children had decided which pictures to keep, the extra 
prints were collected. 

“T wonder how many of you can tell me why you like the picture 
you kept?” 

Many hands were raised. 

“T will give you some paper so that you may tell me why you like 
your picture. You may have as much time as you need to write 
your reasons.” 

Each class used approximately five minutes. The papers were col- 
lected. 

“The pictures you have seen were painted by famous artists. 
Would you like to have me come back and show you some large 
pictures like your small ones and tell you all about them?” 

In one of the rooms a lusty “Sure!” greeted the last question, and 
in all the anticipation was evident. 

Children’s choices of pictures—Under the caption “Children’s 
Choices before Lesson,” Table II gives the percentages of children 
choosing the various pictures. The table is read as follows: “The 
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Song of the Lark” was chosen by 3 per cent of a group of 77 children 
in Grade IV, and so on. The most striking fact brought out by these 
data is the lack of agreement between the ratings given the pictures 
by supposedly competent judges and the choices of pictures made 
by the children. For example, in each grade the picture least favored 
by the children received all or all but one of the possible points of 
credit awarded by the judges. The data also reveal that the six pic- 
tures selected from the graded lists were chosen by only 42 per cent 
of the children, while the six pictures added by the experimenter 
were chosen by 58 per cent of the pupils. Evidently neither the mak- 
ers of the graded lists nor teachers in close contact with the children 
studied determine the suitability of pictures for certain grades on 
the basis of actual child preferences, apart from training. Of course, 
the writers do not assume that the children’s preferences should be 
the sole criterion of suitability. 

Reasons given for choices——The papers written after the choices 
had been made supplied definite information concerning the reac- 
tions to pictures made by children untrained in picture appreciation. 
A careful tabulation was made of every statement by each child. 
For instance, in the paper of a fifth-grade child appeared the fol- 
lowing: “I like this one [‘By the Riverside’] because there is a baby 
in this picture. And there are cows too. And some of the trees have 
autumn leaves on them.” In this statement the elements tabulated 
were people, animals, and scenery. 

The complete tabulation of the children’s responses is found in 
Table III. The data disclose that the children selected their pic- 
tures largely on the basis of color, prettiness, scenery, and interest in 
the people and subjects portrayed. Pictures which the children could 
connect in some way with their previous experience had considerable 
appeal. The features that are found only in certain pictures or in 
pictures of certain subjects received a large share of the children’s 
comments. On the other hand, technical elements, common to all 
good pictures, were little noticed. Comparison of the results for 
Grades IV, V, and VI shows a gradual growth. Prettiness was men- 
tioned by half the fourth-grade children, many of whom could give 
little or nothing more as a reason for choosing a picture. Only about 
a fourth of the sixth-grade children mentioned prettiness, their pa- 
pers being more elaborate and analytical than those of the younger 
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subjects. More technical details were suggested at the higher grade 
level, although these were few in any case. 

Second part of experiment.—A few weeks after her first visit the 
experimenter returned and gave an appreciation lesson in each of 
the classes previously visited. As this lesson lasted only from fifteen 
to twenty-five minutes, limited results are necessarily to be expected. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN, UNTRAINED IN PICTURE STUDY, MENTIONING 
ELEMENTS OF PICTURE APPRECIATION 








: Fourth-Grade Fifth-Grade Sixth-Grade 
Element Mentioned Children (77) | Children (74) | Children (68) 





43.2 39.9 
23.0 26.5 
26.9 52.9 
40.5 38.2 
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The lesson was given on the four pictures previously used. Large 
colored prints replaced the small ones as a basis for discussion. 

The experimenter was recognized and warmly greeted. She be- 
gan, “I promised I would show you some large pictures like the small 
ones you saw the last time I was here.” 

The large pictures were exhibited one at a time and then placed 
on the blackboard ledge, each with its name written above. 

“Who has a picture he would like to talk about?” 

Many hands were raised, and one child was allowed to choose a 
picture for discussion. To the question, “What do you like about 
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the picture?” the response invariably ‘concerned the color or a person 
if a person was the center of interest. When the center of interest 
was suggested, the experimenter pointed out how the color helped 
make the center of interest. Thus, every appreciation lesson had 
color as a starting point. After one phase of color (such as bright 
color in the center of interest) had been discussed in the first pic- 
ture, it was suggested that some other picture might have bright 
color in the center of interest. The children quickly pointed this out 
in each of the four pictures. 

Next, it was shown how the artist used black and white or very 
light and very dark colors to help make the center of interest stand 
out from the rest of the picture. The children were able to find light 
and dark in all the centers of interest. This type of guidance and 
discussion went on until all the elements to be included in the ap- 
preciation lesson had been covered. Each element was found in all 
the pictures. The elements discussed were color harmony, color repe- 
tition, contrast, light and dark, center of interest, perspective, line 
of interest, and balance. In Grade IV, where the pupils were some- 
what slow in grasping the various elements, line of interest and bal- 
ance were not discussed. 

“Now that you have discovered what the artists did to make these 
paintings famous, I wonder how many of you could look at some 
new pictures and tell why they are famous.” 

Many hands were raised, and the enthusiasm seemed general. 
Four different pictures, selected from among those originally chosen 
for the other grades, were placed on the ledge and were admired 
silently for several minutes. 

“Instead of talking about these pictures, I would like to have you 
write about the one you like best. Your paper will count as a vote, 
and you may have the picture that receives the most votes to keep 
for your room.” 

The children wrote for from ten to fifteen minutes. Much interest 
in the outcome of the vote and pride in the newly acquired picture 
were shown. 

Table IV gives a tabulation of the elements mentioned by the 
children in these papers. It should be noted that the children were 
discussing pictures they had not studied and that the results are, to 
some degree, a measure of the transfer of the lesson. 
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Results of appreciation lesson.—In the last three columns of Table 
II are presented the children’s choices made after the lesson. As 
with the original choices, there is little correspondence between the 
children’s preferences and those of the teachers who judged the 
suitability of the various pictures. Differences in the percentages of 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN WHO, AFTER ONE LESSON IN PicTURE Stupy, MEN- 
TIONED VARIOUS ELEMENTS OF PICTURE APPRECIATION 











Fourth-Grade Fifth-Grade Sixth-Grade All Grades 
Children (64) | Children (60) | Children (55) (179) 
CO en eee 65.6 75.0 65.5 68.7 
PRBOINOY 62 i-te oslo sia’ ne 53.1 11.7 74.5 45.8 
SUED ss na wince oyesnn.sin aes 29.7 46.7 560.4 43.6 
Water...............-.06- 9.4 55.0 47.3 36.3 
TE ON te a oe ea 6.3 50.0 21.8 25.7 
PEO MIOOS 555 55 cs aes vas os 35.9 16.7 10.9 21.8 
[OCS La a ee a eee 0.0 1.7 41.8 13.4 
MRP ay 5a S55 has ein svn aesenis a 18.8 8.3 10.9 12.8 
LAC 1G aR ee ee 1.6 0.0 25.5 8.4 
Interpretation............. 1.6 6.7 7.3 5.0 
LE ee ee ae eee 0.0 0.0 12.7 3.9 
Previous experience........ 1.6 6.7 0.0 2.8 
Human interest............ 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Story interest............. 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Strawberries... .. Utiansiusisied 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Technique: 
Center of interest........ 35.9 46.7 65.5 48.6 
Color repetition......... 20.6 36.7 30.9 31.3 
Color contrast........... 25.0 50.0 12.7 29.6 
Perspective............. 26.6 16.7 45.5 29.1 
Light and dark.......... 20.3 30.0 29.1 26.3 
Color harmony.......... 17.2 23.3 18.2, 19.6 
Line of interest.......... 0.0 324 38.2 12.8 
ee 0.0 11.7 20.0 10.1 
Background............. 3.1 8.3 16.4 8.9 
GRUB 5.555. 5s» Sse adios 1.6 1.7 12.7 5.0 
PON ies ons os S28 1.6 6.7 S25 4.5 
Brush stroke............ 1.6 0.0 1.8 1.2 
1 ee ee 0.0 0.0 1.8 0.6 

















children choosing certain pictures before and after the lesson are 
probably only partly due to the lesson and are not highly significant. 

The outstanding results of the lesson are seen in the reasons given 
by children for their choices, which are tabulated in Table IV. Al- 
though the factors mentioned most often in the first papers continue 
to secure notice, very decided gains are made by the technical ele- 
ments stressed in the lesson. In fact, six new aspects of technique 
not appearing at all in Table III are now listed. 
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In all grades the second papers were much longer and more analy- 
tical than the first. Herbert, a sixth-grade boy, wrote the following 
in his first paper: “Because I think it [‘The Angelus’] looks more 
real. And they look thankful to God.” His second paper reads: “I 
like ‘By the Riverside’ the best because it shows the brightest colors 
on the woman and it repeats the colors. It wants you to look at the 
woman more than anything. It makes you look way back. It looks 
like real. The sky looks real, trees look real. Everything looks real, 
and it is balanced well.’”’ The boy showed his interest in realism and 
people in both papers, but in the second case he was able to feel a 
much broader appreciation for the picture of his choice. He was 
interested in color and its relation to the center of interest; he noticed 
the repetition of color; he discovered that the picture had perspec- 
tive; he felt the balance of the picture; and he analyzed the details 
that made the picture look real. 

In the first papers the reaction tended to be one of emotional ap- 
preciation. In the second papers the reaction was still emotional but 
with an added intellectual appreciation. The children’s interest in 
color and people, shown in their first reactions, proved a useful basis 
for the lesson, which developed appreciation along technical lines. 

Conclusions.—Picture appreciation in the school should help chil- 
dren throughout life to evaluate and enjoy fine examples of art. The 
fact that a youngster looks at some one picture, hears a description 
of it, is told a story about it, and reads something concerning the 
artist’s life may lead him to appreciate the picture in question but 
will not help him much if he walks into a museum to see entirely 
different pictures. 

Many teachers of picture study hesitate to teach the more techni- 
cal elements of appreciation. Some consider such instruction im- 
possible below the junior high school. It is the belief of the writers 
that even in the elementary school these factors in technique can 
be made the foundation for an appreciation of all good works of art. 
The technical elements are the common language of artists and can 
be made the common key to appreciation for all normal children. 
The results of this experiment seem in agreement with this belief. 





A PLAN FOR SIFTING PROPAGANDA 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


HOWARD L. PARKER 
Oxford Avenue School, Dearborn, Michigan 


Propaganda, as it affects the schools, is the effort of individuals or 
organizations to influence the habits, attitudes, or ideals of the pupils 
in certain desired ways. It ranges from the direct and aboveboard 
action of the man who prints his advertisement on blotters to be 
distributed free to the school children to the more subtle use of 
contests and biased statements in textbooks and supplementary 
reading material. 


TYPES OF PROPAGANDA 

Practically all forms of propaganda may be classified from the 
standpoint of purpose as belonging either to the “‘uplifter” or to the 
“salesman” type. For the purpose of this discussion the forms of 
propaganda are classified from the standpoint of method. Eight ma- 
jor types are most often used in schools: (x) free distribution of 
manufactured products, such as tooth paste and breakfast food; 
(2) the distribution of various forms of supplementary teaching ma- 
terials pointing to attitudes that will lead to the purchase of certain 
articles or to certain desired lines of action; (3) the distribution of 
accessories bearing printed advertisements, such as blotters, pencils, 
or erasers; (4) the use of biased statements in textbooks; (5) the 
promotion of contests in such fields as essay-writing, poster-making, 
oratory, and spelling; (6) the furnishing of outside speakers; (7) the 
promotion of the observance of special days and weeks; and (8) mass 
utilization of children for collecting, donating, or appearing in public 
functions. 
/ All these efforts and many others are more and more coming to 
be recognized as propaganda. School people may as well realize that 
propaganda will be with them for a long time and prepare to deal 
with it in a systematic way according to a growing background of 
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basic policies and specific rules. School administrators should rec- 
ognize that propaganda includes all activities which seek to mold 
and direct public opinion whether the resulting opinion is sound or 
unsound, good or bad, or whether the method itself is honest or 
dishonest. 

THE PROBLEM FOR THE SCHOOL 


The problem for school officials is to work out an organization 
which will handle this situation and will develop general policies and 
even specific rules to guide them in their decisions as to what is to 
be allowed to reach the children and what is to be diverted. 

This problem affects all divisions in the school system. The school 
board, as the body intrusted by the state with the responsibility for 
education in the various subdivisions of the state, must be primarily 
responsible, and to it school administrators must look for basic 
policies and lines of action in dealing with this problem. The action 
of the school board, however, should be largely influenced by the 
leadership of the superintendent, as he will be in active charge of 
whatever organization is set up to deal with propaganda. The super- 
visors in charge of curriculums are vitally interested in the problem 
because in most instances propaganda represents an addition to the 
course of study or to the teaching materials of the course. In the 
individual schools many forms of propaganda will first reach the 
principal and in many instances will require an immediate decision 
even though the decision may be preliminary or tentative. Other 
forms of propaganda will first be met by the classroom teacher, and 
in practically every form propaganda will make its appeal to the 
children through the action of the classroom teacher. Hence, he must 
be especially schooled in the proper attitudes toward propaganda. 


AN ORGANIZATION TO HANDLE PROBLEMS 
RELATING TO PROPAGANDA 
In setting up a plan to handle the questions pertaining to propa- 
ganda, the superintendent will want to be guided by the opinions 
resulting from contact with all the groups mentioned. His first step, 
then, may well be the formation of an advisory group composed of 
representatives of the elementary school, the junior high school, the 
senior high school, and the junior college. The representatives should 
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be principals, teachers, and supervisors from each division, who will 
meet with the superintendent. The duties of this group are to set 
up the general policy to be adopted toward propaganda, to work out 
general rules of action for the consideration of the board of educa- 
tion, and to make recommendations in specific cases in the light of 
the policies and the rules adopted. 

Basic policies—Among the basic considerations which should in- 
fluence the policies is that of the functions of education. Pupils must 
be trained to think for themselves, to weigh the evidence, and to 
make decisions. Social and business institutions are changing more 
rapidly than ever before, and hence there is an increasing need for 
this type of training. The consideration given from this angle will 
result in two conclusions: first, that the schools cannot allow chil- 
dren to be influenced by only one side of a question and, second, that 
children must be trained to recognize propaganda and be prepared 
to view it in its proper light. In order to develop the ability to weigh 
and consider relative merits and values when he becomes an adult, 
the child must have practice in such an activity. This fact must be 
considered before it is decided to shelter him from all propaganda. 
The aim should be to expose him to propaganda from all angles of 
any situation that is deemed of educational value and give him 
training in thoughtful choice. 

A second basic policy may well be that no form of outside material 
or help shall be used in the school which the school itself cannot 
supply. The ability to supply materials may be conditioned by 
finances or public opinion, but from the financial standpoint it may 
be pointed out that the public pays whether the pupils use materials 
furnished by propagandists or use materials paid for through regular 
school channels. 

A third basic rule should be that all materials and activities which 
are admitted to the school outside the regular course of study shall 
contribute to the aims and purposes of the regularly constituted 
course of study. 

A fourth rule is that, in case material bearing an individual or 
trade name is considered admissible according to the policies adopt- 
ed, the name shall be removed, with the consent of the advertiser, 
before the material is used in the school unless similar material from 
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other representative persons or firms in the same line of business is 
also used. 

These four general policies or rules cover most of the vexing prob- 
lems that the advisory group will be required to solve in deciding 
what material or activities may be admitted to the school and how 
they may be used. 

Interpretations and courses of action.—The remaining problem for 
the advisory group is to build up and enforce definite rules and 
courses of action for use in dealing with the various types of propa- 
ganda. 

1. Firms wishing to distribute free samples should be requested 
to make their distribution outside the school grounds. The samples 
distributed have small economic value to any individual recipient, 
and it is not the function of the school to go out and find similar 
material to distribute. Some may argue that there is an educational 
value in giving a child a free cake of soap, but the writer believes 
that nothing is gained which cannot be as efficiently accomplished 
through good teaching. 

2. In the case of literature which is considered by the advisory 
group to have educational value, literature presenting the opposite 
side of the case if a controversial question is involved, or literature 
from other firms if the propaganda is of the “‘salesman” type, should 
be given out at the same time. 

3. Accessories for pupils bearing printed advertising cannot be 
defended under the suggested basic policies. These should be dis- 
tributed by representatives of the advertiser outside the school 
premises. The public pays for such materials indirectly, and, if the 
materials are school necessities, they should be paid for as items of 
regular school expense. 

4. Textbooks should be reviewed by the advisory group or by the 
regular textbook committee in order to discover whether any propa- 
ganda has been inserted. Probably the advisory committee should 
give its opinion of any books requested by the textbook committee 
since the advisory group will have developed a finer sense of dis- 
crimination through its general activities. 

5. Of all the intrusions on regular school activities, contests are 
probably the greatest source of annoyance to school administrators. 
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Contests are given wide publicity in the metropolitan newspapers 
and have the backing of powerful single-purpose groups in the com- 
munity, state, and nation. Public opinion in favor of the contest is 
built up until the school official feels that he is one against the rest 
of the community in his thinking on this question. The adoption of 
the basic policies suggested will give him a definite line of action. If 
the activity is one of educational value, he will see that it is put in 
the school by the school officials themselves and the objections often 
found in contests eliminated.’ If the school is running an oratorical 
contest through regular class channels, it has no room for a second 
contest originated outside the school for the real purpose of further- 
ing the ideas of some particular group or business. If it is decided 
that a contest sponsored by an outside group does not contribute to 
the educational activities of the school, the sponsors should be in- 
formed of the fact and the policies upon which the action is based 
brought to their attention. In some cases the activity legitimately 
belongs in the field of activity of some other organization, such as 
the city recreation department. 

6. Persons who are invited by themselves or by outside sponsors 
to speak before the pupils should be investigated before they are al- 
lowed to foist their ideas on the pupils. Some member of the ad- 
visory group or a reliable judge outside the group should hear what 
the speaker offers in his talks and decide, first, whether the material 
can contribute to the educational program of the school and, second, 
whether the opposite side of the case can be provided either at the 
time of the talk or soon afterward. If the school is seeking a speaker, 
the same caution should be exercised, after it has been decided that 
the school itself cannot supply the same value. 

7. Propaganda for special days and weeks has not been so em- 
barrassing a problem, but again the necessity arises for careful study 
as to how much these occasions can contribute to the program of the 
school and how much time, if any, can justifiably be spent on any 

t Edwin C. Broome, ‘‘Report of the Committee on Propaganda—Abstract,” Pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Association, LXVII (1929), 204-17. This report lists 
four major objections to school contests originating outside the school: (1) Only the 
most gifted participate. (2) The prize often goes to a pupil who is not the most worthy. 


(3) Dishonesty in preparation is fostered. (4) Interest is directed toward the prize 
rather than a worthy educational task. 
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one of them. In this connection it might not be amiss to mention 
that the schools themselves have a special week. Perhaps it behooves 
us to eliminate our week and devote ourselves to a continuous pro- 
gram of informing the public of school accomplishments, policies, 
and needs. 

8. Mass utilization of pupils for outside activities seems to be one 
of the most pernicious forms of propaganda and one of the hardest 
to cope with. If the committee feels that the activity does not meet 
the requirements of its basic policies, it is in a ticklish position unless 
some groundwork has previously been laid for its case. The school’s 
policy and the underlying reasons for it must be given publicity in 
order that the whole school organization will be supported in its 
handling of propaganda and more especially in those types spon- 
sored by local groups or local business. The public should be brought 
to see that the schools are their schools and that the board of educa- 
tion, in its adoption and administration of policies regarding propa- 
ganda, is devising protection for their children. If such a groundwork 
of publicity is carefully laid and if the advisory board follows the 
adopted policies uniformly and logically, the problems growing out 


of propaganda in the schools should be successfully met and solved. 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR COMPARING THE DIFFICULTY 
OF PROBLEMS IN TEXTBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 


JAMES A. IRVING 
Eveleth Junior College, Eveleth, Minnesota 


In order to get some idea of the variation in the average level of 
difficulty of verbal problems in arithmetic textbooks, the writers 
devised a simple technique. Thirty problems were selected at ran- 
dom from each of ten fifth-grade textbooks with copyright dates 
ranging from 1907 to 1928. The number of problems in each book 
was first counted, the total was divided by 30, and the problems 
were then selected in that ratio. For example, if a textbook contained 
750 problems, every twenty-fifth problem was selected throughout 
the entire book of the grade. Thus, each set of problems represented 
a random sampling of a year’s work. A total of three hundred prob- 
lems was used in this study. 

The problems were then divided into sets of ten problems each, 
one problem from each textbook appearing in each set. The position 
of the problems from each book in the test was rotated. Each set 
of problems was then given to one hundred pupils in the fifth grade 
near the close of the school year. No one group was given all three 
hundred problems because of obvious limitations of time. The per- 
centage of the pupils who solved each problem correctly was then 
determined. On the basis of this information, comparisons between 
textbooks were made. The essential facts are given in Table I. The 
range of difficulty of the problems in Texbook A is shown by the 
fact that three problems were solved correctly by 20-29 per cent of 
the pupils while two problems were solved by 90-99 per cent of the 
pupils. The median percentage of correct solutions in Textbook A 
is 54. Similar data are given for each of the other nine textbooks. 

It will be observed that in all the books there is a wide range in 
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the difficulty of the problems. The widest variation is in Textbook 
E, in which there were two problems solved correctly by less than 
ro per cent of the pupils, while there was one problem solved cor- 
rectly by too per cent of the pupils. The median percentages of cor- 
rect solutions for all problems in a book range from 54 in Textbook 
A to 30 in Textbook J, a difference of 24 between the two medians. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROBLEMS IN TEN TEXTBOOKS IN FirtH-GRADE ARITHMETIC 
ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE OF Pupits WHO SOLVED 
PROBLEMS CORRECTLY 
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The facts revealed by this more or less preliminary investigation 
raise some interesting questions. What should be the average diffi- 
culty of the problems in a textbook in arithmetic? It seems rather 
obvious that, if the problems in a textbook can be solved by only 
30 per cent of a typical one hundred pupils of the grade at the end 
of the year, the book is too difficult, especially for the slower pupils. 
Is 54 per cent of correct solutions a reasonable index of difficulty? 
Should the average difficulty be as high as 75 per cent of correct 
solutions? 

The wide range in the difficulty of single problems in each text- 
book raises the question as to what the range of difficulty should be. 
If one recognizes the fact that pupils vary widely in ability, it seems 
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reasonable to assume that the problems should range from easy to 
difficult—some easy enough for the slowest pupils and some difficult 
enough to challenge the best pupils in the class. However, the prob- 
lems, it would appear, should not on the average be so difficult that 
less than half of the pupils can solve them. It seems likely that, if a 
fair degree of success in solving the problems is to be insured, the 
problems should tend to be easy enough so that, say, 75 per cent of 
the pupils can solve them at the end of the year. 

The technique here employed can easily be used by textbook 
committees to determine the relative difficulty of problems in text- 
books being considered for adoption. The number of problems used 
as a sampling can be increased to any number that the committee 
may feel should be used. It would be interesting to make a sys- 
tematic comparison of the percentages of problems solved correctly 
by the pupils on regular monthly tests covering the work completed 
to date in several different books rather than to use the procedure 
here described of giving the tests at the end of the year. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF EQUALIZATION FUNDS 
IN STATES HAVING RECENT ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE LEGISLATION 


H. AMBROSE PERRIN 
Superintendent of Schools, Joliet, Illinois 


An examination of the provisions for disbursing equalization funds 
with which to support the minimum educational program in states 
having recent legislation on the subject shows the use of a variety of 
methods in the different states. Some states provide for such aid by 
legislative formulas alone, while others secure a more flexible ad- 
ministration of the equalization program by vesting discretionary 
powers in the appropriate executive board or officer of the state 
school system. 

The methods of administering equalization aid used by eight 
states having recent legislation on the subject were examined with a 


view to ascertaining (1) the nature of the methods used and (2) the 
probability that support for the minimum program for schools 
would be furnished. The eight states are Delaware, North Carolina, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, Virginia, Missouri, New York, and 
Utah. The findings reported are based on descriptive reports issued 
by the state departments of education, legal documents, and con- 
ferences with educational officials of the states mentioned. 


METHODS USED IN DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


The plans used by the foregoing states for supporting the state 
minimum program may be classified into three groups: (1) plans 
whereby the state provides for full support of the schools, (2) plans 
in which the state supplements the proceeds from the local-district 
tax to pay costs of certain or all budget items, (3) plans which pro- 
vide fixed support for the school unit or the teaching unit minus the 
actual, required, or assumed proceeds from local-district taxes. 

Delaware and North Carolina use plans belonging to the first 
class. In Delaware the State Department of Public Instruction dis- 
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burses funds with which to support such budgets as are approved by 
the department. The most important item is that of teachers’ salaries, 
and budgets are interpreted in terms of the state schedule formulated 
by the State Department in conference with school representatives 
from the thirteen special districts in the state.t North Carolina re- 
cently provided for state support of a six months’ school term and 
appropriated $16,500,000 for each of the school years ending June, 
1932, and June, 1933, respectively. Partial support is provided for 
an extended two months’ term, the balance being raised by uniform 
local taxes in districts supporting the extended term. The state 
board administers $150,000 with which to supply additional teachers 
according to the board’s judgment of such needs. 

Maryland, New Hampshire, and Virginia use plans belonging to 
the second class. Maryland pays the budget items for teachers’ sal- 
aries, based on state schedules, in excess of the proceeds of a local 
tax of 67 cents on each $100 of valuation. New Hampshire pays the 
cost of all approved budget items in excess of the proceeds from a 
district tax of 50 cents on each $100 of valuation. Virginia pays the 
costs of teachers’ salaries in excess of the minimum determined by a 
state salary schedule based on qualifications. 

New York, Utah, and Missouri use plans belonging to the third 
class. The chief characteristic of these plans is that the costs of the 
school unit or the teaching units are specified amounts, the funds 
for which are furnished by the state in excess of amounts received 
by the district from local taxes or from other sources. In schools of 
more than one room New York provides $1,500 for each elementary- 
school teaching unit and $1,900 for each high-school teaching unit 
less an amount equivalent to the proceeds from a local tax of 60 
cents on each $1,000 of true valuation in the district. The one-teach- 
er rural-school unit is provided $1,500 less an amount equivalent to 
the proceeds of a local tax of 40 cents. The Utah plan sets up a school 
unit costing $1,655 and provides that amount less the proceeds from 
a required local school tax of 55 cents on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion and the amount received from the distribution of the equivalent 
of $25 for each child of school age in the state on the basis of the last 


t School Laws of State of Delaware, 1929, p. 17. Compiled by the State Department 
of Public Instruction. Wilmington, Delaware: Star Publishing Co. 
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school census. The Missouri plan iacorporates features very similar 
to those in the plans of New York and Utah. The state provides 
$750 for each elementary-school teaching unit and $1,000 for each 
high-school teaching unit less the proceeds of a qualifying local tax 
of 20 cents on each $100 of assessed valuation in the district. The 
plan further provides $900 and $1,200, respectively, for the units 
when sufficient funds are available. 

The specific provisions of the methods used by the foregoing 
states are shown in the following summary. 


SUMMARY OF METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING EQUALIZATION AID IN EIGHT 
STATES HAVING RECENT LEGISLATION 


Delaware.—The state board approves district budgets' on the basis of the 
state salary schedule for teachers constructed by the board,? within the limits 
of legislative appropriation. For 1930-31, $3,250,000 was appropriated. The 
school system is operated as a state unit with provision for city districts. 

North Carolina.—The state supports a six months’ school term. An appro- 
priation of $16,500,000 was made for school years ending June, 1932, and June, 
1933, respectively. A fund of $150,000 is provided to be used by the state board 
for salaries of emergency teachers. Extension to an eight months’ term is sup- 
ported in part by the state board and in part by a uniform local tax in districts 
maintaining such extended term‘ (1931 legislation). 

Maryland.—The state supplements proceeds from a required local tax of 67 
cents on $100 of assessed valuation to pay the budget item for teachers’ salaries 
according to the state schedule.’ The state pays 76 per cent of an approved 
budget, 24 per cent of which must contain items for expenditures other than 
teachers’ salaries. One-half of the transportation costs are arbitrarily added. 

New Hampshire.—The required local levy is 35 cents, but the state supple- 
ments the proceeds from a township levy of 50 cents on each $100 of valuation 


1 School Laws of State of Delaware, 1929, secs. 13-15, pp. 17-19. Compiled by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Wilmington, Delaware: Star Publishing Co. 

2 Tbid., pp. 11-12. 

3 Annual Report of the Department of Public Instruction for the Year Ending June 30, 
1931, pp. 1-8. Dover, Delaware: State Board of Education. 

4 New School Legislation Enacted by the General Assembly of North Carolina, Session 
1931. pp. 3-38. Educational Publication No. 159, Division of Publications, No. 49. 
Raleigh, North Carolina: State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

5 The Public School Laws of Maryland, sec. 204, pp. 113-14. Baltimore: State Board 
of Education, 1927. 

6 Equalizing Educational Opportunities in Maryland through a Minimum Program 
and an Equalization Fund, pp. 23-24. Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 1. Bal- 
timore: State Department of Education, 1930. 
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to furnish the balance of budget needs as approved by the state board within 
the limits of the appropriation.! Five per cent of the budget may be distributed 
on a basis of unusual need.? A limit of $6,000 is placed on aid given to any one 
township.s A fund of $352,555.03 was disbursed in 1929-30. 

Virginia.—The appropriation is distributed according to regulations estab- 
lished by the State Board of Education. The temporary plan is to pay the cost 
of teachers’ salaries in excess of the state minimum for the state salary schedule 
based on qualifications (1930).4 An appropriation of $500,000 was made by the 
legislature for 1931. 

Missouri.—In addition to the proceeds of a qualifying local tax of 20 cents 
on each $100 of assessed valuation in the district, the state will provide sufficient 
funds to guarantee to each district $750 for each elementary-school teaching 
unit and $1,000 for each high-school teaching unit. When funds will permit, the 
state will guarantee $900 and $1,200, respectively.s The number of teaching 
units is determined by a scheduled number of pupils per teacher in average 
daily attendance. 

New York.—For schools with more than one teacher the state provides 
$1,500 for each elementary-school teaching unit and $1,900 for each high-school 
teaching unit less an amount equivalent to a tax of 60 cents on each $1,000 of 
true valuation of property in the district. The number of teachers is determined 
by a pupil ratio. 

For one-teacher rural schools the state provides $1,500 (1931) for each teacher 
less an amount equivalent to the proceeds from a district tax of 40 cents.? An 
appropriation of $90,000,000 was made for 1931-32. 

Utah.—The state supplements the proceeds of a local school tax of 55 cents 
on each $100 of assessed valuation and the amount received from the state dis- 
tribution on the school-census basis by an amount sufficient to provide $1,655 
for each school unit. The units are determined on the basis of one unit for a 
one-room school, two units for a two-room school, and one unit for each thirty- 
six weighted pupils in Jarger schools (1931).® 


t Laws of New Hampshire Relating to Public Schools, 1931, chap. 121, sec. 8. p. 72. 
Concord, New Hampshire: State Board of Education. 

2 Ibid., sec. 11, p. 73. 3 Ibid., sec. 13, p. 74. 

4 Virginia School Laws, 1930, p. 7. Bulletin of State Board of Education, Vol. XII, 
No. 6. Richmond, Virginia: Division of Purchase and Printing, 1930. 

5 “New School Law,” Department of Education Bulletin (School Money Edition), V 
(May, 1931), 24-28. Jefferson City, Missouri: State Department of Education. 

6 Education Law as Amended to July 1, 1931, art. 18, sec. 491, pp. 168-70. University 
of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 978. Albany, New York: University of the 
State of New York Press, 1931. 

7 Loc. cit. 

8 Utah School Laws, chap. 57, sec. 4, pp. 94-96. Salt Lake City, Utah: Department 
of Public Instruction, 1931. ; 
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The state continues to disburse to each county an amount equivalent to $25 
for each child of school age in the state on the basis of the last school census of 
children six to eighteen years of age. 


CERTAINTY OF SCHOOL SUPPORT 


In all three plans of administering the distribution of equalization 
aid, the legislatures attempted to make certain that each district 
would have sufficient funds to support the state’s minimum educa- 
tional program. Two factors determine the extent to which this ob- 
jective can be realized. The first of the factors is the amount of the 
state appropriation. Frequently the appropriation is insufficient to 
meet the needs of carrying out the full provisions of the plan. An 
example is found in the action of the Delaware legislature which for 
several years prior to 1928 failed to provide an appropriation suffi- 
ciently large to meet the needs of the state budget submitted by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. This condition existed de- 
spite the fact that the revenues from sources especially designed to 
support the schools actually exceeded the amount of the appropria- 
tion each year.” 

In each of the states discussed in this article the amount of money 
to be used for equalizing the support of the minimum program must 
be provided by legislative action. In most states funds for distribu- 
tion to schools have been increased at each succeeding session of the 
legislature, but the funds provided have fallen far short of the needs.3 
There is constant danger that the appropriations may be much less 
than the amount necessary to provide the state’s share of support- 
ing the accepted minimum program for schools. 

The second factor governing a local district’s receipt of state 
funds with which to support the minimum program is compulsory or 
optional participation in the state plan of equalization. Compulsory 
participation is usually accompanied by a requirement that a local 
tax levy of a stipulated rate shall be made. Examples are found in 


t Ibid., pp. go-9r. 

2 Fletcher Harper Swift and Bruce Lewis Zimmerman, State School Taxes and School 
Funds and Their Apportionment, pp. 71-72. United States Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin No. 29, 1928. 

3 Fletcher Harper Swift, Federal and State Policies in Public School Finance in the 
United States, pp. 82-94. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931. 
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the plans used by New Hampshire, Maryland, Utah, and New York. 
Optional participation allows the district to choose whether it will 
enter the state plan. If a district chooses to enter the plan, a local 
levy of a specified rate must be made. Voluntary participation is a 
feature of the plans used in North Carolina and Missouri. There is 
less certainty that all districts will have adequate funds under the 
optional plan of participation than under the compulsory plan. 


FLEXIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATION 


Flexibility of administration means that discretionary powers in 
the distribution of funds are vested in some responsible body or indi- 
vidual, such as the state board of education, the chief executive of 
the board, or the state superintendent of public instruction. The 
purpose of the present inquiry is to determine the extent to which 
such powers are delegated to those responsible by the law for the 
administration of state funds used to equalize the support of the 
state minimum program for schools. 

A large amount of flexibility characterizes the powers granted the 
state boards of education of Delaware, North Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maryland for disbursing state aid to schools. In Delaware 
full support is provided in accordance with district needs. The 
board’s power is limited only by the amount of the appropriation 
made by the legislature. In North Carolina the board exercises the 
power of approval of the budgets of districts for a six months’ term 
and for an extended term in certain districts. In New Hampshire 
the board has absolute power of approval of the budgets of the dis- 
tricts which levy the qualifying local tax entitling them to equaliza- 
tion aid. In addition, the board has full discretionary powers in 
disbursing 5 per cent of the distributive fund on the basis of unusual 
need. The State Department of Education of Maryland approves 
all district budgets and furnishes aid to the extent of paying the 
cost of teachers’ salaries according to the state schedule. Twenty- 
four per cent of the budget must be expended for current expenses 
other than teachers’ salaries, and therefore the practice is to pay 76 
per cent of the budget. The department’s powers lie in determining 
the number of teachers and in the approval of budget items. 

In the states of New York, Utah, and Missouri, the commissioner 
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or the state superintendent exercises discretionary administrative 
powers to a lesser degree than the officials in the foregoing group of 
states. However, a large measure of responsibility rests with the 
executive for determining the number of teaching units or school 
units to be supported, although such action must adhere to formula. 
The amount of support for each unit is established by law. The ad- 
justment of the legal support to be given each unit after deducting 
the amount raised by the local tax and the amount of other funds 
received by the unit is a heavy responsibility, if not a matter involv- 
ing the use of extensive discretionary action. 

The legisiature of Virginia recently charged the State Board of 
Education with the distribution of the equalization fund according to 
such regulations as the board should formulate. 

It may be concluded from the foregoing analysis of the discre- 
tionary powers exercised by state boards, state superintendents, and 
commissioners that a considerable amount of flexibility of adminis- 
tration is a factor in those plans for distributing equalization aid 
which effectively and intelligently accomplish the purpose of pro- 
viding the necessary funds with which to support the state minimum 
program for schools. 





DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL READING. I 


MILES A. TINKER 
University of Minnesota 


It has long been recognized that marked individual differences 
exist in ability to profit by ordinary classroom instruction in reading. 
Only recently, however, has a differentiation been made between 
reading deficiencies due to general intellectual shortcomings which 
cannot be remedied and deficiencies due to more specific causes, the 
effects of which may be eliminated to some degree by carefully 
planned and executed remedial treatment. 

The purpose of this article is twofold: (1) to give a rather com- 
plete bibliography on the subject of diagnostic and remedial reading 
and (2) to give a critical review of the literature on certain phases of 
this field. The following phases will be considered: (1) causes, (2) 
methods of diagnosing, and (3) treatment and prognosis of severe 
reading disability. 

Evidence from the more recent discussions and experimental re- 
ports indicates that reading ability distributes itself over a normal- 
distribution curve. The various degrees of reading deficiency extend 
from the middle of the distribution to one end at which are found the 
extreme cases of reading disability. Retardation in reading ability 
of one year or more in the case of individuals with at least normal 
intelligence justifies diagnosis and remedial treatment. In the first 
two grades a retardation of one-half year is serious. 


CAUSES OF READING DEFICIENCIES 
Intelligence and mental age.—The most important determinant of 
reading ability is, without doubt, general intelligence. ‘“Among un- 
selected children,” Gates states, “backwardness in reading and spell- 
ing will probably be more frequently associated with low general 
mental ability than with any other single cause” (52: 96-97). Fig- 
ures cited by Theisen (158) reveal correlations of from .65 to .84 be- 
tween intelligence and reading scores. Gates (52) obtained a corre- 
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lation of .71 between reading ability and scores on a group verbal 
intelligence test and a correlation of .49 between mental age and 
reading ability. Theisen’s discussion also shows that children with 
intelligence quotients of 85 or below have considerable difficulty in 
learning to read at all. According to Gates, “It is a remarkable 
achievement to teach any child of less than 65 I.Q. to read new ma- 
terial unassisted” (50: 14). After 6.5 years in school a group with 
a mean intelligence quotient of 43 had an estimated reading vocaku- 
lary of only 225 words. From a study of bright, average, and dull 
children, Davidson concluded that brightness “is apparently the 
most important factor in reading success so far considered” (29: 
288). In such investigations as that of Gray (62) low native intelli- 
gence is one of the most frequently cited causes of reading deficiency. 

These results suggest that intellectual level should always be 
considered in diagnosing reading deficiency. Fildes (44) and Wallin 
(168) have called attention to the important fact that certain factors 
other than low intelligence quotients may operate to impair the 
reading efficiency of mentally retarded subjects. It is desirable, 
therefore, that a subject’s reading score be compared with that nor- 
mally expected of a child of the same mental age (49). 

The remainder of this discussion is concerned with severe reading 
deficiencies which remain after intellectual retardation and visual 
and auditory defects have been eliminated as causal factors. 

Congenital word-blindness.—The term “acquired word-blindness”’ 
(72) has been used by ophthalmologists to designate a condition in 
which an individual with normal vision and therefore with ability 
to see the letters and words distinctly is no longer able to interpret 
written or printed language because of a lesion in part of the visual 
center of the brain. All the visual memories of words and letters 
have been swept away. Re-education of such cases is a slow and 
laborious task, and with elderly people nearly impossible. Because 
persons who have normal vision, audition, and intelligence but who 
show extreme difficulty in learning to recognize printed and written 
language have symptoms analogous to disabilities caused by known 
cerebral lesions in acquired word-blindness, they have been said to 
be suffering from “congenital word-blindness.” This term has had 
wide application by Hinshelwood (71) and certain English ophthal- 
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mologists, although Brissaud (17) and other French neurologists 
have limited the term “‘word-blindness” to the acquired condition. 
More recently not only “‘congenital word-blindness” but also “de- 
velopmental alexia,” “congenital aphasia,” “dyslexia,” “congenital 
alexia,”’ “strephosymbolia,” and “inability to learn to read” have 
been employed by psychologists to designate non-readers. Hinshel- 
wood (71) and certain other medical writers have attributed this 
inability to understand and interpret printed symbols to a congeni- 
tal defect caused by a pathological condition or by a lack of devel- 
opment of specific areas of the brain tissue. Bronner (18) has pointed 
out that congenital defect of a visual word center has not been 
proved nor even recognized by neurologists. Congenital defect as an 
explanation of special disability in reading has been rejected by 
Burt (22), Gates (49), Hollingworth (79), Orton (123), and practi- 
cally all other psychologists. It is recognized, however, that certain 
children have an original inability to learn to read by the ordinary 
classroom teaching. Although a few psychologists, for example, 
Burt and Gates, would reject the term ‘“‘word-blindness,”’ the term 
has been and still is used to good advantage in discussing cases of 
extreme disability in reading because it describes rather adequately 
the specific deficiencies. There should be no serious objection to the 
term provided that congenital defect is discarded as an explanation 
of the condition described and provided also that the need for more 
definite diagnosis and more specific remedial treatment is recognized. 
When used, however, “word-blindness” should always be employed 
as a description rather than as an explanation of certain extreme 
cases of reading disability. 

Other causes treated later.—A critical review of the literature deal- 
ing with further causes of reading deficiency—heredity, cerebral 
dominance, unfortunate reading habits, and others—will be treated 
in the second of these two articles. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Education as viewed by different schools of psychology—The very widespread 
interest in psychology which has been apparent during the past quarter of a 
century has been paralleled by an increasing amount of confusion as to just 
what psychological beliefs are justifiable. The chief reason for this confusion has 
been the contradictory positions held by various schools of psychology. The 
names of these various schools and their leading proponents are better known 
than are their essential teachings. In view of the general condition of psychology 
at the present time, students of education are perhaps not to be blamed if they 
assume a disinterested position regarding the peculiar merits of structuralism, 
functionalism, behaviorism, Freudianism, Gestaltism, etc. However, the effects 
of these various views on problems of education are decidedly within the edu- 
cator’s field of interest. Professor Ragsdale has prepared a book? which will at 
least give the student of education a general overview of the whole situation. It 
will probably do little more than this. 

Professor Ragsdale presents his material in two divisions. In Part I of his 
book he deals with the psychological theories underlying education. He explains 
the major tenets of the various schools of psychology and then discusses in some 
detail the bearing of these views on instincts, emotions, mental inheritance, 
learning, and tests and measurements. In Part IT he deals with certain current 
educational problems viewed in the light of modern psychologies. Here he dis- 
cusses such problems as individualized instruction, guidance, preschool and adult 
education, character education, and mental hygiene. He includes a stimulating 
chapter on experimental education and concludes with a résumé of psychological 
principles and educational problems. 

In summarizing the present situation in America, Professor Ragsdale states 
that ‘the dominating school of psychology is functionalism; the structural psy- 
chology is fast disappearing; objective psychology is new and has many ardent 
supporters Psychoanalysis is popular among psychiatrists, social work- 
ers, and others who are interested in the treatment of mental abnormality and 
the development of character The Gestalt psychology is important in 
combating an oversimplification of the facts of human activity 

Clarence E. Ragsdale, Modern Psychologies and Education. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xviii+408. $2.25. 
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[purposive] psychology represents the viewpoint of those who believe that there 
is more to human beings than matter and motion”’ (p. 85). 

Students of education will be interested in the following quotation relating to 
learning. 

At the present time we know very little about the neurological basis of learning. We 
have been forced by the weight of experimental evidence to give up the belief that 
habit formation, or association of ideas, consists of the building-up of nerve pathways 
of low resistance. Relatively large portions of the nervous system are clearly involved 
in even the simplest activity. We are convinced only that learning requires relatively 
permanent changes. Concerning the nature of these changes we may scarcely hazard 
@ guess. 

In the absence of an adequate theory of learning, teaching must remain an empirical 
procedure. We must continue to try out experimentally those procedures that seem 
worth while, checking the one against the other. The immediate hope for improvement 
in the techniques of learning and teaching lies in experimental education [pp. 393-94]. 


With the final sentence the reviewer can agree entirely, although he does not 
consider Professor Ragsdale’s chapter on experimental education either compre- 
hensive or well informed. The illustrations given in that chapter are not repre- 
sentative of the major developments in experimental education and indicate an 
unawareness of the laboratory studies which have constituted a major contribu- 
tion to experimental education during the last twenty years. 

As a whole, the book is very much worth reading and will be a valuable refer- 
ence for advanced classes in educational psychology. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


A book on the English curriculum of importance to teachers of every subject.—A 
monograph by R. L. Lyman? of the School of Education, University of Chicago, 
deals with the correlation of the different phases of English instruction with each 
other, with other academic subjects, and with life. It is a concise summary of a 
large number of actual experiments so classified as to present at once a picture of 
current educational trends and a theory of English-teaching. It consists of 252 
pages containing in simple language more useful information to a square inch of 
“‘wordage” than many readers of educational books will believe possible. It will 
be a stimulus to curriculum-makers and a godsend to classroom teachers. The 
curriculum-maker will gain from it a vision of a fuller, more vital, more purpose- 
ful, more educative, more economic, and more interesting English course, the 
possibility of which is attested by recorded trial. The classroom teacher will dis- 
cover on every page something concrete he can do to strengthen, vary, and en- 
liven his instruction. The experimental school interested in new types of ac- 
tivity and the graduate student in search of a thesis topic will find listed forty- 

tR. L. Lyman, The Enrichment of the English Curriculum. Supplementary Educa- 


tional Monographs, No. 39. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, 1932. Pp. viii+-252. $2.00. 
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three specific lines of needed experimentation, involving innumerable problems 
suitable for individual research. 

The monograph presents materials gathered all over the United States from 
junior high school, senior high school, and college levels. These materials are ar- 
ranged to illustrate two major ideas: the necessity of organizing instruction 
about many diverse functional centers of activity and the fact that things are 
meaningful and educative to pupils only when seen in relation to each other. 

The term “functional centers of activity” means simply that the actual uses 
of a subject in ordinary life should form the basis of the study of the subject and 
that its practice in school should occur in purposeful activities involving such 
uses. The soundness of this idea is open to no question so long as a// the valuable 
uses of a subject are recognized. There is a dangerous tendency today to em- 
phasize in education only the more patent and practical. The outer man is more 
obvious than the inner. For instance, it is easier to see that telephone conversa- 
tions and letters are definite daily uses of composition than to see that reflection 
upon, and artistic expression of, one’s sensuous, emotional, intellectual, and social 
experiences are also a part of the daily life of every man and not only of the life 
of the philosopher and the artist—of every man, at least, who rises even for a 
moment above the level of the animal or the human tool. It is thus one masters 
experience so as to use it in practical situations. As Croce says, “There is no in- 
tuition without expression.”’ This oversight is partly responsible for the reaction 
of many educationalists against practice in the so-called “rhetorical” forms of 
discourse—this failure to see that thought and feeling undirected to utilitarian 
ends are in themselves functions of life, and probably one of its highest modes. 
There must be a sensitive plate before there can be a photograph, and a great 
deal of the most valuable English instruction, especially in composition, consists 
in sensitizing the human plate. Another cause of the revolt against the rhetorical 
forms of discourse is failure to see that these old, cut-and-dried forms are utili- 
tarian. Ask the pupils in any class to list what they do in the course of a day’s 
conversation, and they will record that they describe, narrate, explain, and 
argue. The only way to become an entertaining or stimulating conversationalist 
is to learn the trick of doing these things easily and well, and that takes minute, 
detailed, technical practice. No piece of music consists entirely of scales, arpeg- 
gios, trills, or chords; on the other hand, no one could ever play the piano who 
had not perfected those techniques. The trouble with the uninspired teacher 
has been that his topics for practice exercises in the forms of rhetorical discourse 
have been too often divorced from children’s interests and experience and that 
the perfected skill has been seldom applied in the classroom to life-situations 
where the pupil gets a sense of why, where, and how to use it. I am sure that 
Professor Lyman does not expect practice in the forms of discourse to cease, 
though his language might occasionally be so construed by the casual reader of 
some passages in which he draws a distinction between functional and rhetorical 
centers of instruction. He is surely merely recalling to their functional uses these 
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tools which have tended to become disassociated from the life out of which text- 
book-makers originally took them. Description, narration, exposition, and argu- 
mentation, as presented in the sort of rhetoric course now condemned by pro- 
gressive teachers, occupy in relation to life the position suggested by Mr. Doo- 
ley’s comment on the operatic version of the story of Salome. “It may have 
come out of the Bible,’ remarked that too-long-forgotten sage, ‘‘but sure it 
wu’d niver fit in agin.” 

The fact that things are meaningful and educative only when seen in relation 
to each other is the underlying principle of all the experiments in correlation dis- 
cussed in the monograph in the chapters on simple enrichment of the course, in- 
formal associations with other subjects, constructive relations with other de- 
partments, and actual combinations of courses in English and social studies, 
English and foreign languages, and English and fine arts. None of these experi- 
ments are complete and inclusive, but it is apparent that all over the United 
States in scattered communities alert teachers have awakened to the need of 
correlation and that now these and now those sections of the curriculum are being 
brought into illuminating connection. It remains for some inspired institution 
to weld all these composite possibilities into a single, systematic, correlated pro- 
gram of education, embracing all subjects of instruction—a program more eco- 
nomical of time, fuller in content, and more impelling as the motivation of a rich 
and useful life. 

This monograph is the outstanding contribution to education by a popular 
English leader, but its message is, in the end, to every teacher of every subject 


in the curriculum. 
RutH Mary WEEKS 
Paseo Hicx ScHoot, Kansas City, Missourtr 


Prescription and election in teacher-training curriculums.—The curriculums 
of teacher-training institutions as well as those of liberal-arts colleges have been 
seriously challenged during the last decade. Many efforts have recently been 
made to develop principles and to secure technical information necessary in 
reorganizing curriculums for prospective teachers. The analysis of the activities 
of teachers by Charters and Waples (The Commonwealth Teacher-training Study) 
represented one attack on the problem. A radically different type of investiga- 
tion has been made by Class,‘ who studied in detail the prescriptions and elec- 
tions in elementary-school teacher-training curriculuras for the purpose of de- 
termining present practices and their historical backgrounds. 

Three fundamental phases of the problem were considered in this study: 

(1) The history of the policies of prescription and election in curriculums for training 
teachers for elementary schools in teachers’ colleges and in their forerunners, the normal 


t Edward C. Class, Prescription and Election in Elementary-School Teacher-training 
Curricula in State Teachers Colleges. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
480. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. x-+92. $1.50. 
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school. (2) A study of trends, techniques, and present practices with regard to pre- 
scription and election in these curriculums. (3) A comparison of present practices in the 
curriculums of teachers’ colleges in the United States with those in the curriculums of 
similar institutions in Germany, France, and England, and with those in schools of 
law and nursing [p. 1]. 


Practices with respect to prescription and election are presented for four 
different periods, namely, the pre-normal-school period, the early and the later 
normal-school periods, and the period since 1900. The chief sources of data 
consulted were catalogues of the institutions and periodicals, yearbooks, and 
reports of special studies. Various limitations to the study are pointed out by 
the investigator, such as the possible inaccuracies of information secured from 
catalogues. 

As a result of the analysis of the data collected, several significant trends were 
identified: (1) the persistence from the beginning of certain subjects in the 
training curriculums for elementary-school teachers (such as arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, United States history, drawing, music, general method, and practice 
teaching) ; (2) the elimination of certain content subjects of a secondary-school 
type as teacher-training institutions established themselves on the college level; 
(3) the addition to the two-year curriculums of such subjects as child psychol- 
ogy, educational psychology, introduction to education, nature-study, and liter- 
ature for children. The following are other important issues to which the find- 
ings relate: the nature of the subjects which characterize three-year and four- 
year curriculums, the relative amounts of prescription and election, the length 
of curriculums and academic entrance requirements, the kinds and the amounts 
of the various subject departments represented in curriculums, and comparisons 
of training curriculums for elementary-school teachers in this country with those 
in Germany, England, and France. 

The recommendations included in the final chapter are very interesting and 
merit serious consideration. In many cases, however, the recommendations are 
not based directly on the evidence secured but represent the investigator’s per- 
sonal views concerning important issues. These recommendations are supple- 
mented by a list of three challenging problems which merit early investigation. 
The report, therefore, contains much valuable information of both practical and 
theoretical interest to those concerned with the reconstruction of professional 
curriculums for teachers. 

WitiraM S. GRAy 


An introduction to teaching.—Since the publication of Judd’s epoch-making 
work Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education, we have had a large num- 
ber of new books designed to give the teacher in training a sense of direction and 
perspective before he is plunged into intensive study of any single phase of the 
teacher-training curriculum. Different authors have tried to give this bird’s-eye 
view of education in different ways and with varying degrees of success, but the 
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general] tendency has been to treat a wide range of topics, from philosophy to ad- 
ministration, and from discipline to safety education. 

A new work of this type, by Adams and Taylor, has been added to the list of 
excellent works already available. It is a book for orientation rather than a book 
on methods only. Perhaps the second half of the title may be slightly misleading 
to some persons, as it apparently suggests that the volume might be used as a 
textbook in the courses in methods of teaching. The reviewer feels that there is a 
definite body of practical material on how to teach, which deserves more thor- 
ough treatment than is given in this work and which may well furnish the con- 
tent of a later course to follow that served by the book now under discussion. 
Even in 668 pages it is difficult to give enough attention to assignment tech- 
nique, to the use of projects and activities, to visual aids, to questioning, to les- 
son-planning, etc., if chapters are also devoted to such topics as school finance, 
supervision, the school plant, vocational education, and educational research. 

The authors show a good understanding of college undergraduates. The selec- 
tion of content and the style of expression are both admirably suited to the inter- 
ests of those who are to use the book. Frequent use of bits of poetry or other 
well-selected literary gems has helped to vitalize and humanize what is already 
unusually vital and human. 

The reviewer likes the book and believes that it will serve a useful purpose in 


the training of teachers. 
C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A book for primary teachers.—A textbook? for teachers in training and a hand- 
book for teachers in service in the first three grades has recently been prepared 
by Dorothy Bildersee, principal in a New York City school. This book, which 
covers the teaching of reading, arithmetic, writing, spelling, music, art, and 
health habits, has been written to give practical help to teachers who are han- 
dling large classes with limited supplies and space. After an explanation of the 
general principles on which specific methods are based, the author deals separate- 
ly with each of the subjects included. For each subject there is a review of the 
underlying psychology, a definition of the aims and objectives, an analysis of 
difficulties, a detailed treatment of the methods of teaching, and a presentation 
of diagnostic tests and remedial measures. “Every part of the work is richly sup- 
plied with practical suggestions for actual classroom procedure” (p. vii). 

The author has attempted to carry progressive ideals into the field of the 
primary-grade teacher in so far as they are applicable and advantageous, and 
to a large extent she has succeeded. In these days of “‘child-centered schools,”’ 

t Jesse E. Adams and William S. Taylor, An Introduction to Education and the Teach- 
ing Process. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. x+668. $2.50. 

2 Dorothy Bildersee, Teaching the Primary Grades. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1932. Pp. xx-+332. $2.00. ) 
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“activity curriculums,” and “projects,”’ it is good to find a principal giving to 
teachers of large groups and limited advantages the following advice: 

There are many experiences that the child should have, both in the kindergarten 
and in the first year. In fact, a great many of the following suggestions should be made 
use of throughout the first three years. In order to have something to express, there 
must first be impression. Children should have excursions provided for them 
Plants and pets in the classroom provide the child with things to observe and to 
handle [p. 35]. 


The author also advises teachers to encourage children to dramatize the ac- 
tivities of the home, of industry, and of the community. In the chapter on writ- 
ten expression she says: “In spite of the fact that written composition is an un- 
natural form of expression for many children, it is possible to find interesting 
activities that provide adequate motivation. Many projects call for written 
work” (p. 148). She explains just how the children’s various activities may be 
made to function in providing the necessary motives. In the chapter on number 
the author writes: ‘“Throughout this work the school activities of the children 
should be utilized as much as possible. Real situations calling for quantitative 
experiences are numerous” (p. 210). Here again, the author illustrates the types 
of teaching which are desirable. 

As has been suggested, this book deals with specific methods as well as with 
ideals. ‘‘An attempt has been made to adapt, for the use of such teachers [teach- 
ers of large classes], methods that have been developed in the experimental 
schools” (p. vii). Thus, in the chapters on the teaching of reading, of phonics, 
and of number, there are reported the results of scientific investigations of meth- 
ods in these subjects and examples from expert classroom teaching which demon- 
strate the application of the investigators’ findings to the classwork. Many good 
games are suggested for the drill periods in connection with these subjects. For 
example, the following excellent games are included in the chapter entitled ‘‘Di- 
agnostic Testing and Remedial Work in Arithmetic”: playing store, lotto, a card 
game, and puzzles. It is disappointing to find among these childlike games such 
artificial devices and games as the fishing pond, stage coach, and drop the hand- 
kerchief. These last three games are time-consuming as well as unnatural. For 
the most part, however, experienced and inexperienced teachers will find these 
chapters extremely helpful, for the methods suggested are sane and reliable. 

The content of the work in the primary grades is suggested for each of the 
subjects covered in the book. The author tells just what to teach as well as how 
to teach it. Here again, she has been guided by the results of scientific investiga- 
tions. For example, in the chapter on phonics an important part of the content 
of the work suggested for the first and the second grades is that which has been 
contributed through the studies of Vogel, Jacox, and Washburne, and of Ducker. 
Similarly, in spelling, the readers are referred to the studies of Jones, Ayres, and 
Gates, and the lists compiled by these investigators are suggested, among others, 
as satisfactory sources of spelling words. In the work with fractions the author 
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states that the children should be given the concept of one-half, then of one- 
third, and next of one-fourth. The reviewer wonders why this order has been 
used when every primary teacher knows that one-third is much more difficult 
for children than one-fourth. 

This book should be valuable to the teachers for whom it has been prepared 
because it is practical, conservative, timely, comprehensive, and in every respect 
a good investment. 

ADA R. POLKINGHORNE 


Supervising the creative teacher —The frequency with which the term “‘crea- 
tive’ is emphasized in recent educational literature is significant. It is one 
aspect of a general reaction against the tendency toward regimentation in 
modern educational procedure. The techniques of mass production and of the 
efficiency expert have been used by the educational administrator to such an 
extent that in many respects the progress of a child through a school system 
resembles the assembling of a low-priced automobile. Supervisory procedures 
formulated with a view to increasing educational efficiency have frequently 
disregarded the human element in education and relegated the teacher to a posi- 
tion of blind ‘‘followership.” A strong protest against this tendency is voiced 
in the current yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education Association. 

The committee responsible for the yearbook recognizes that one of the princi- 
pal problems which supervisors have to solve is that of furnishing the leadership, 
initiative, and originality required of them without at the same time discourag- 
ing the development of these traits on the part of the teachers. It further 
recognizes that furnishing opportunities to teachers for the development of 
initiative and creative effort is not only desirable but should be an outstanding 
objective of supervision. In the treatment of this problem the yearbook has 
been divided into two parts. The first part consists in a general exposition of 
definitions, aims, principles, and procedures of supervision the object of which 
is the encouragement of initiative among the teachers. The second part con- 
sists in a series of case studies selected from the kindergarten and the elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school fields with a view to exemplifying desirable pro- 
cedures for stimulating teachers to creative effort. 

Chapter i, written by L. Thomas Hopkins, opens with a discussion of the term 
“creative” as an educational concept. The sociological meaning of a creative 
act, as an original production of something of exceptional and outstanding merit 
when measured by group standards, is contrasted with the psychological mean- 
ing of the term, as applied in educational literature to the production of some- 
thing new or superior when measured by the past achievement of the person. 

Supervision and the Creative Teacher. Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x +348. 
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Recognition of both definitions is held to be necessary to an adequate under- 
standing of creative supervision. According to this point of view, and other 
criteria set forth, an act is creative: (1) if it is initiated by the creator under 
conditions permitting freedom, (2) if it appears in the realm of ideas rather than 
in the field of mechanical activities, (3) if it is the product of a relaxed organism, 
and (4) if it is subject to habituation. It is also held that the creative act is 
usually brought about through outside stimulation, that the inner emotional 
satisfaction which accompanies creative activity is strengthened by external 
recognition, that creative values expand with the development of superior 
techniques and persistent efforts toward constructive outcomes, and that crea- 
tiveness flourishes under sympathetic and intelligent criticism. 

Eight principles of supervision designed to encourage creative teaching are 
set forth by Philip W. L. Cox in chapter ii. The validity of the principles was 
established by applying them to a successful supervisory project which had 
been reported without knowledge of the principles. In brief, the principles as 
given in the summary chapter are: 

1. Supervision for creative teaching helps teachers in setting up and achieving their 
own teaching objectives. 

2. Supervision for creative teaching stimulates, guides, and rewards worth-while 
activities. 

3. The integration of the teacher’s personality is fundamental. 

4. Minor innovations and successes deserve first consideration. 

5. Self-supervision is an inherent quality of the creative artist. 

6. Understanding and skill in creative teaching are achieved gradually and pro- 
gressively. 

7. The support and encouragement of creative teaching are potentially present 
among community groups and school officials. 

8. The creative teacher receives personal satisfaction and should be given wide 
recognition for creative teaching [p. 292]. 


In chapter iii Fred C. Ayer sets forth certain supervisory procedures that 
may be used in encouraging and directing the creative efforts of teachers. He 
treats this topic under three headings: the recognition of creative activities, the 
stimulation of creative activities, and the methods of spreading creative dis- 
coveries. The supervisory activities recommended for stimulating creative work 
are “(z) direction of professional reading and study, (2) holding of special con- 
ferences, (3) promotion of committee projects, (4) encouragement in thesis- 
writing, (5) revision of curriculum, (6) assignment of experimentation, and (7) 
development of official routine” (p. 42). The procedures recommended for 
spreading creative discoveries are (1) auditorium demonstrations, (2) classroom 
demonstrations, (3) school exhibits, (4) intervisitation of teachers, and (5) pub- 
lication of descriptions of creative activities. 

The case studies presented in the second part of the yearbook are rich in 
suggestions for supervisors who wish to encourage and direct the initiative of 
teachers. Not all the suggestions can be commended, and supervisors are warned 
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to evaluate them in terms of their own philosophy of education. For some time 
supervisors and teachers have been thinking of creative work almost entirely in 
terms of curriculum construction, and the emphasis on creative projects of other 
types is commendable. It is probable that the limitations of the teacher-made 
curriculum are being recognized. 

The educational philosophy underlying the yearbook is that of the child- 
centered school applied to teacher-supervisor relations, and the verbiage of this 
school pervades the book. One wonders whether such statements as ‘‘The en- 
riching life, happiness, and education are one and the same thing” (p. 289) are 
more potent in clarifying than in confusing educational thinking. 

WALTER W. Cook 
EASTERN ILtinors STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


Social history of the American colonies.—The publication in book form of thir- 
teen essays originally published in various periodicals has brought before the 
public a valuable monograph on an important phase of American Colonial his- 
tory." 

Each chapter presents a careful treatment of the subject under consideration. 
The treatment is not so full as one would wish for; however, the author in his In- 
troduction states that “chapters here presented are studies illustrative of, rather 
than a history of, the subject as a whole” (p. xi). The copious notes direct the 
student to the most important primary and secondary sources. The author 
spared no effort in getting at the important original sources. 

Much has been written about slavery as a part of an agricultural system. In 
the first chapter of this volume Professor Jernegan calls our attention to “slavery 
and industrialism’” and produces abundant evidence to show that the negro 
slaves were used not only as agricultural laborers but also as coopers, carpenters, 
masons, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, mechanics, etc. “It is certain also that the 
negro slave artisan was an important agency in the commercial development of 
the southern colonies” (p. 22). 

In the chapter on the religious instruction and conversion of negro slaves, the 
author points out that little was accomplished along this line, that the number 
converted to Christianity was small compared to the total number of slaves. He 
says, ‘It is evident that much of the difficulty lay in the system of slavery it- 
self” (p. 43). The point raised here presents an interesting subject for further 
investigation. 

In a brief chapter on the indentured servant many interesting points are de- 
veloped. The harshness and the cruelty of the system are emphasized. It is 


* Marcus Wilson Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial America, 
1607-1783: Studies of the Economic, Educational, and Social Significance of Slaves, 
Servants, Apprentices, and Poor Folk. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
Pp. xiv+256. $3.00. 
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noted that the system relieved Great Britain of her undesirable citizens but that, 
on the whole, the effects were beneficial to all concerned. 

Eight chapters are devoted to various aspects of education. Among the topics 
treated are the following: influences promoting free education, the beginnings 
of free public schools, educational legislation, compulsory education, and educa- 
tion in the South. These chapters present both a clear analysis of the influences 
promoting education and a careful consideration of the historic background. 
Numerous important sources were consulted to establish such facts as those rela- 
tive to the first schoolmaster to be chosen and the first town school to be estab- 
lished. The differences between the development of the educational institutions 
in New England and those of the South, especially in Virginia, are well brought 
out; the causes for these differences are attributed to different geographic, eco- 
nomic, social, and political conditions. 

In the Jast two chapters public poor relief is discussed. The systems which 
developed in Virginia and in New England, respectively, are historically traced. 
In these chapters, as well as in the earlier chapters, the author not only gives the 
facts but also explains the movements which gave rise to these facts. 

This volume should be of interest to students of education as well as to stu- 
dents of history. Because of the scholarly treatment of these somewhat neg- 
lected phases of our history, this volume should find a place in every college and 
high-school library. 

FREMONT P. WIRTH 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The story of the United States in the twentieth century for younger pupils.— 
During the past decade there has been much emphasis on the value of history in 
helping younger pupils get a view of the outstanding problems of today in their 
historic setting. This emphasis has begun to bear fruit in the form of books on 
the history of the United States since 1900. Two such books are here reviewed." 

The volume by Weinberg is organized in terms of units of understanding. The 
titles of the units in the order of treatment are as follows: “The Machine Enters 
History,” “The Quest for Prosperity,” “Conserving Resources: Social Prob- 
lems of the Machine Age,” “International Problems, or the Quest for Peace,” 
and “The American People and Government.” Each of these units is organized 
in terms of its elements, a chapter being devoted to each element. Those inter- 
ested in emphasizing matters of current interest will find much new material 
in this beok. The unit entitled “The Quest for Prosperity” contains chapters on 


ta) Louis Weinberg, America in the Machine Age: The United States in the Twenti- 
eth Century and the Outstanding Problems of Today. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1932. Pp. vi+346. $1.00. 
b) J. R. Scoppa, Life in the Twentieth Century. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1931. 
Pp. 294. 
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the American farmer, American labor, and the American business man. This 
material is presented in an interesting and attractive manner. Besides the read- 
ing material there are enough maps and illustrations to make the treatment con- 
crete. The unit on conserving resources has material on conserving health re- 
sources, human resources, and natural resources. The unit on the American 
people and government contains chapters devoted to the American people, the 
American government, and American culture. The titles of the other two units 
suggest their contents. 

Besides illustrations and maps the book is equipped with the customary 
teaching aids, such as activities, self-testing devices, and workbook suggestions. 
These appear at the end of each chapter. Graphs appear here and there through- 
out the discussion. A bibliography, arranged by chapters, appears at the end of 
the general discussion just before the Appendix, which contains the United 
States Constitution. 

The volume by Scoppa treats the United States in the twentieth century in 
a manner somewhat different from Weinberg’s treatment. The emphasis here 
is on but four phases of American life in the twentieth century. These, as stated 
in the Table of Contents, are: ‘‘How Immigration Became a Problem,” “How 
Discoveries and Inventions Aided National Progress,” “Political Development 
during the Twentieth Century,” and “The World War.” Two chapters are de- 
voted to the first of these topics, three each to the second and third, and four to 
the fourth. The last chapter is devoted to a summary of the entire book in the 
form of a short story. 

This book is not organized in terms of units of understanding, the term “‘sec- 
tion” being used to name the largest divisions. There are four of these sections, 
each of which is organized in chapters. A feature of each chapter is an introduc- 
tion which attempts to give the essence of the chapter in terms of its relation to 
present-day conditions. Besides this introductory material each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a review and summary. This part of the chapter aims to point out the 
meaning and the significance of the entire chapter to present-day life. The fore- 
going features of each chapter furnish excellent integrating material. 

Besides the teaching devices mentioned, which are integral parts of the con- 
tent, there appear at the end of each chapter test exercises and activities. Refer- 
ence material is given in connection with the suggested activities. A general test 
for each of the four sections appears at the end. 

No mention is made in either of the foregoing books of the grade or grades 
for which it is intended. The latter volume seems to the reviewer a little more 
advanced than the former. Inasmuch as these volumes contain much new mate- 
rial, they could be used with advantage in both the junior and the senior high 
schools. Teachers in these schools who wish to emphasize present-day life in 
the United States will do well to add these books to their classroom libraries. 

R. M. TrYoN 
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